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What happens in the second session of 
the 81st Congress will affect the future 
of every oil man. The manner in which 
Congress disposes of proposals to expand 
President Truman’s Fair Deal and its ac- 
tion on other legislation will have a bear- 
ing on how business will be conducted, 
perhaps for many years to come. 

To help the oil industry take stock of its 
position as a competitive and progressive 
industry with this vitally important con- 
gressional session less than a month 
away, National Petroleum News’ Wash- 
ington staff has prepared a series of four 
articles to give readers an over-all pic- 
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Congress in 1950—How It Will Affect Oil's Future 


ture of what may be expected in way of 
legislation and investigations in 1950. 

NPN’s Washington staff members are 
specialists in reporting federal govern- 
ment actions affecting oil. They main- 
tain intimate daily contact with all de- 
velopments on Capitol Hill, at the White 
House and in administrative agencies in 
which oil men have a stake. 

Their first article on the outlook for 
1950 gives a general view of the coming 
session of Congress. Subsequent articles 
will discuss specific legislative proposals. 
The first in this series of four articles starts 
on Page 23. 





NPN’s TBA Section 


Fifty percent of replacement tire sales 
is foreseen as oil industry’s share, Oil 
Industry TBA convention told. NPN 
staff writer reports on St. Louis conven- 
tion. P. 32... Major company con- 
signee tells TBA group that TBA profits 
provide the incentive needed by dealers 
to improve their stations and service. 
Partial text of paper published on p. 39. 


Marketing Pumps Discussed 


Second in series of two articles on 
pumps used by oil marketers explains 
principles of operation, application, and 


advantages and disadvantages of ro- 
tary pumps. Material for this article, as 
well as the first one (Dec. 7, p. 28), was 
compiled through co-operation of numer- 
ous oil equipment manufacturers. P. 26. 


NPN Reports on Oil Meetings 


NPN staff writers report on three 
meetings of importance to oil men. In- 
cluded in this week’s News Section are 


* reports on: Interstate Oil Compact Com- 


mission annual meeting at New Orleans 
Dec. 5-7; Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn. 
meeting in Nashville Dec. 4-6: Nebraska 
Petroleum Marketers, Inc., 29th annual 
convention in Omaha, Dec. 6-7. 
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"MORRISON BROS. COMPANY 


OIL EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS , 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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One of a Series of Consumer Advertisements Reaching More Than 48 Million Readers Every Month 


*Prepared in cooperation with specialists of American Museum of Natural History, N. Y 







A huge orange-colored bill with a 
round, black spot near the end identi- 
fies this exotic bird as a TOCO TOUCAN. 
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identify these native animals 


When you're in South America 




















dangerous hunter, is distin- 
, guished by the black spots or 


y / rosettes (black spots within 
Ee au ~ black rings) which mark its 
‘ = yellowish coat. 


The BOA CONSTRICTOR is distinguished by 
its special color pattern — brown skin 
covered with many tan saddle-shaped 
crossbars that become brick red at the tail. 


The HONEY BEAR, or 
Kinkajou, is really a 
member of the rac- 
coon family. He is ) 
identified by his *} ? 
short, yellowish 

brown fur, short legs 
and very long pre- 
hensile tail. ‘ 


When you buy gasoline 


Peared in“LIFE 
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Y Over four time 
\ men read. 
There’s no mistaking ‘ MI ji 
the GIANT ANTEATER. . 
His tube-like snout and er, 
long, sticky tongue are 


just right for licking up 
ants and termites. 
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identifies gasoline stepped up 
with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid 














OBTENGA MAYOR FUERZA MOTRIZ... 


is our good neighbors’ way of saying 


The tama, South America’s “Get more power.” The best way to do 
beast of burden, is easily - 
identified by its camel-like that is to... 





face. It is related to the ask for “‘Ethyl’’ gasoline—high qual- 
sro a ee ity gasoline improved with “Ethyl” 
coat and does not have the antiknock fluid, the famous ingredient 
camel's humps. that steps up power and 


performance. : . : =~ —— | 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
December 14, 1949 














You Can Sell more 
Pennsylvania Oil 


This year 90,000,000 advertising mes- 
sages like this will tell the readers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Life, Holiday, 
Country Gentleman and Progressive 
ge Farmer why 100% pure Pennsylvania 

Ninety Yo" * ig . 
jefling 100 Os ear TORIES oil is the finest motor oil they can buy. 













Hundreds of car and truck owners 
who will read these ads will be people 
who live and buy in your own com- 
munity—YOU CAN SELL THEM IF 
YOU TELL THEM. 


Sell them by letting them know you 
handle 100% pure Pennsylvania oil. 


Sell them by telling them Pennsylvania 
Motor Oil is preferred by automotive 
engineers (for use in their own cars) 
2% to 1 over any other motor oil. 
Sell them by a display of your Penn- 
sylvania oil. 

Sell them by telling them that there is 
no finer oil in all the world than oil 
from the oil fields of the Pennsylvania 
Grade Region. 
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Made from 
the highest grade crude oil in the world 
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For your protection, only oils made 
from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude which meet our rigid 


° —_ . vality requirements are entitled to 
Display, Tell and Sell your customers the advantages of always peso ids emblem, the registered 
° ° ° badge of source, quality and 

sing 100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil : y wes 4 


membership in our Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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COMING MEETINGS 


JANUARY 


South Carolina Oil Jobbers, annual jobber 
meeting, Columbia Hotel, Columbia, S. C., 
Jan, 5. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, annual meet- 


ing. | crema Hotel, Detroit, Mich., NEWS SECTION ? r 5 . : i i P x . ’ 13 


Independent Oil Men’s Association of New Eng- 
land, annual meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, 


aie _ Marketers Assn., FEATU R E I N DEX . 


trade 
show and annual convention, Hotel Brown, . } y 

sg amtavilie, Ky., Jan. 10-11, CONGRESS AND OIL—First in series of four articles prepared by 

Nort Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., ; ' : { 4} corr ‘ 

N. C.. Jan. 11. sng Raleigh NPN’s Washington staff, presents a general view he coming 
~~ ee St. Paul Hotel, session of Congress and introduces subsequent discussions on 

Oil Industry Information Committee, Roosevelt how actions of the second session of the 8lst Congress can affect 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., Jan. 16-18. the ent 1 industry 23 

American Management Assn., general manage- me enure Ol industry 
ment conference, Hotel St. Francis, San 
Francisco, Calif., Jan. 18-20. OIL MARKETING PUMPS—Second in series of two urticles on 

Florida Independent Petroleum Marketers £ «2 ic 
Assn., Hotel George Washington, Jackson- pumps used by oil’ marketers describes principles of operation 
ville, Fla., Jan. 20 1 dic antages 7% rotary 

, ’ - 0. s anc adv Ss an isadvantage rotary 

Georgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn., annual applications ind ivantage — lisad ‘ ' 
convention, Hotel Dempsey, Macon, Ga., pumps 26 
Jan. 26, 

National Council of Private Motor Truck ial aftr Ce 
Owners, Inc., 11th annual meeting, Hotel TBA SECTION—Oil industry TBA convention told 50 of replac 
Commodore, New York, N. Y., Jan. 26-27. ment tire sales will be handled through service station outlets in 

FEBRUARY cy masta . 

Kansas Oil Men’s Assn., annual convention, a1 few years. NPN staff writer reports on st Louis convention 
Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, Feb. 6-7. " s how TBA profits provide the 

Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., exhibit Major oil company consignee tells how TBA } . _" 
show and convention, Hotel Pere Marquette, incentive needed by dealers to improve their stations and thelr 
Peoria, Ill., Feb. 14-16. - 

lowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., conven- service. Particl text of paper published 32 


tion, Des Moines, lowa, Feb. 21-23. 
National Truck Tank and Trailer Tank In- 


Chicago, Ill, Feb. 23-2 DEPARTMENTS 


Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., 24th annual con- 


vention, Hotel Schroeder and Milwaukee : . 67 

Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisc., Feb. 28- About Oil People 

es MARCH Advertisers’ Index 72 
Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., annual con- 

vention and marketing exposition, Hotel Ahead of the News 5 

Deshler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio, March 7-9 7 
Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., Inc., Atlantic Coast Comment 

Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., March 

9-10. Editorial 21 
Missouri Petroleum Assn., annual trade show 

and convention, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, " 

Mo., March 13-14. Markets sl 
Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., annual ei 9 

meeting, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, Midwest Comment 

March 27-29 

APRIL Oil Prices 55 

National Petroleum Assn., Hotel Cleveland 

Cleveland, Ohio, April 12-14 r f; Canet Carr ll 
Michigan Petroleum Assn., convention and ex- Pacilic Coast Comment 

hibit, Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich., tak 62 

April 18-19 statistic: 

American Petroleum Institute,. marketing di- 

vision, Kansas City, Mo., April 24-25. TBA 32 
Natural Gasoline Association of America, 29th 

annual convention, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Washinaton Comment 7 


Texas, April 24-26. 

Oil Heat Institute of America, 27th annual 
convention and exposition, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 24-28. 
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a difference he 
can feel 


That’s why thousands and 
thousands of new customers 
are coming back for more 











MARATHON “CAT Gasoline 


Marathon dealers can feel the difference, 
too... in gallonage increases that are as 
hard to believe as the fact that Marathon 
“Cat” sells at the price of “regular” gasoline. 
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MARATHON’S NEW MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR CATALYTIC 
CRACKING UNIT. It's the most modern, most efficient ever 
built. Gets more gasoline power out of every barrel of crude 
than was ever before thought possible. That's the plain and 





simple reason Marathon can produce a gasoline like this to 2 
MARATHON 
The OHIO OIL Company Findlay, Ohio « Producers of Petroleum since 1887 
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sell at the price of “regular.” 
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MORE LUBE SALES?—Late 1949 models of Chevro- 
let have come out with hood latch on the outside in- 
stead of connecting to the dashboard in front of the 
driver. Though not certain yet, it appears almost cer- 
tain 1950 models will come similarly equipped. Hood 
latch change affords service station attendant easier 
access to the engine to check motor oil, radiator and 
to spot possible TBA sales. Buick Special has a dif- 
ferent wrinkle on a similar approach. Separate handle 
is provided which driver hands to service station at- 
tendant, who inserts handle through slot in louver 
to open hood. Biggest drawback to this is chance 
that handle will be lost. In some instances service 
stations have obtained handles which will open Buick 
hoods, but even so, these sometimes are lost. At the 
moment no reports have been heard of other auto 
makers joining Chevrolet in moving hood latch out- 
side. 
® 


STATION-PUMP MAINTENANCE-—Shell Oil is put- 
ting its maintenance employes in business for them- 
selves, so to speak. Plan works like this: Service 
station and pump maintenance work, formerly done 
by maintenance department employes, now is let out 
on contract to these employes. Exact details for set- 
ting up this new maintenance program on service 
station pump and maintenance work were ironed out 
by each individual division. In one division, Shell 
spokesman said program—in effect about a month 
now—has worked out quite well with maintenance 
men making more money and rendering better service 
than previously. Similar practice is not generally 
followed by other oil companies, though in some in- 
stances. men known to the oil company or perhaps a 
former employe of the company is given maintenance 
work on a contract basis similar to the Shell setup. 


HIGHER OCTANES?—Shippers in the Great Lakes 
pipe line have been asked by letter for a declaration 
of their recommendations as to whether motor method 
of rating octane should be dropped altogether and 
whether the research octane of gasoline shipped 
through the line should be increased. Nothing defi- 
nite actually has been proposed as to research ratings, 
and answers are expected to differ widely. 


MISREPRESENTATION—Several cases against oil 
reclaimers selling their products as Pennsylvania oils 
are in the making. Reports are that preliminary hear- 
ings already have been held within the last week in- 
volving two such cases and others probably will be 
forthcoming soon. 
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COIN PUMPS AGAIN?—If the “fire hazard’ furor 
centering around self-serve stations continues to 
wane and oil men begin to face the issue strictly as 
a marketing problem—as recently advocated by at 
least two major oil company marketing executives- 

it appears possible that coin-operated gasoline dis- 
pensing pumps may again be experimented with seri- 
ously. One prominent pump manufacturer, answering 
Commerce Department inquiries as to business op- 
portunities in this field, said development work had 
been halted but confided that .self-serve safety con- 
troversy was factor chiefly responsible for recalling 
pumps undergoing consumer field tests. One pump of 
six manufactured had been installed at a major oil com- 
pany station in Long Island, N. Y., for eight months 
and tests were described as “very satisfactory.” 
Manufacturer indicated that had coin pumps been 
introduced before self-serves mushroomed on West 
Coast, they might have found a readily-acceptable 
market. 


MOTOR OIL SALES—Sale of reclaimed or re-refined 
motor oil is on the increase. Reports from one sec- 
tion of the country are that some Independent mar- 
keters are either considering or already have begun 
marketing it. Other Independents, in many cases, are 


-alarmed at this trend, small though it may be at the 


moment. Executive of one major oil company said 
re-refined motor oil sales are definitely on the rise, 
but added he didn’t consider it alarming. 


LUBE NOTE—The 1950 model of a car in the low 
priced field is coming out in January with automatic 
transmission as optional equipment. Transmission 
will be of hydraulic torque converter type. Also in- 
corporated in new model is a direct drain arrange- 
ment on gasoline tank which prevents gasoline spillage 
on rear fenders when car is being fueled. In addi- 
tion, 1950 model will come equipped with gasoline 
tank pipe alarm to warn of approaching overflow. 


TAX-AID FOR SHALE?—-Sen. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) 
believes owners of oil shale deposits should have a 
depletion allowance for tax purposes, along the same 
lines as that now held by owners of oil deposits. He 
sees granting of a percentage depletion allowance as 
an incentive for private enterprise to get started on 
commercial ventures in making liquid fuels out of 
the shale deposits. 
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into dollars 








Monsanto now brings you a thoroughly-proved proc- 
ess for recovering oil and new, clean, high-grade 
sulfuric acid from sludge acid...and if you have 
HS, you can use it too. Thus, refinery wastes are 
changed into dollars... dollars added to the profit 
end of income. 


The Monsanto process saves dollars now spent to 
dispose of sludge acid and HeS...an important 
economy for many refineries. And it gives you a 
plus value in better community relations by eliminat- 
ing pollution of the air and streams. 


The process earns dollars by recovering oil which 


MONSANTO 


Ses Nome 
CHEMICALS ™ PLASTICS iethiate 
Street 


City 
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How to change sludge acid 


Without cost or obligation to my company, please send your representative 
to discuss ways of changing sludge acid and H2S into dollars. 


INDUSTRY... 


can be refined into salable products... by produc- 
ing sulfuric acid needed for your refinery processes 
... by generating steam that can be employed in 
your operations. 

Pull out the figures and see how much it's costing 
you to dispose of H.S and sludge acid. Then, call 
in a Monsanto representative and see how econom- 
ically you can install the Monsanto process to change 
these wastes into valuable products. You can get 
complete details, without cost or obligation, by mail- 
ing the coupon or contacting MONSANTO CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY, Engineering Sales Department, 
1744 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Engineering Sales Department 
1744 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Title 


Zone State 
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In announcing 
his plan “to clari- 
Mr. Yocom fy for the busi- 
nessman the line 
between what he can and cannot do 
legally” under the antimonopoly 
laws, Commerce Secretary Sawyer 
makes the statement that “there is 
much unnecessary confusion at pres- 
ent as to what the law prohibits and 
what it permits.” 

The statement is certainly true. 
“Unnecessary confusion’ does exist; 
is rampant, in fact. Its elimination is 
something devoutly desired by every 
businessman, big and little. If Mr. 
Sawyer’s scheme turns the trick, he 
will be the man of the hour—if not of 
the century—and a statue should be 
erected in his honor. 





The question, however, is: can it 
turn the trick? Unless the secretary 
is a Magi, a Merlin or a great Zam- 
lock, we doubt it. 


The catch for Mr. Sawyer is going 
to come when, in tracing down the 
sources of this “unnecessary  con- 
fusion,” he finds them right in the 
New Deal-Fair Deal administration 
of which he is one of the key mem- 
bers. Not in the Commerce Depart- 
ment, possibly, but certainly else- 
where in the government, whose maze 
of agencies during the 16-plus years 
of first Roosevelt and now Truman 
have so distorted the law—with the 
connivance of a captive judiciary 
that no businessman can know for 
sure whether what he does today or 
tomorrow—or has been doing for a 
dozen years—is going to land him in 
jail or at least bring him under pen- 
alty of a fine. 


* * * 


Perhaps the best example of what 
Mr. Sawyer is up against is afforded 
by Commissioner Lowell Mason’s 
classic dissent to the Federal Trade 
Commission’s modified order in the 
Indiana Standard-Detroit case. Not 
one to pussyfoot on any issue, Mr. 
Mason went right to the heart of 
the trouble when, in 1946, he wrote: 

“T believe the primary burden rests 
on the commission to present an un- 
derstandable order so it can be 
obeyed. Otherwise, first the business- 
man must guess what the law re- 
quires him to do, and then he must 
guess what the commission requires 
he must do, to obey its order entered 
because he guessed wrong the first 
time. ~ ir 


“In my opinion, the Federal Trade 
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WASHINGTON—By Herbert A. Yocom 


Clarification of Antimonopoly 


Laws Needed But It’s a Big Job 


Commission should not swell that 
area of the law which cannot be 
known until litigated. A law that can- 
not be applied with certainty to the 
current affairs of everyday business 
is ex post facto in effect. 


“It simply means, instead of living 
in a country where a king declares 
today that what a citizen did yester- 
day should be a crime, ‘the Federal 
Trade Commission declares what the 
business man did five years ago 
is interpreted as a violation of law 
today. 


“We have made a fetish out of 
‘litigation to determine the law.’ And 
by obscure and unintelligible orders 
which rely on extraneous references 
to indicate their meaning, we will 


Interpreting the Oil News 





make a fetish out of ‘litigation to de- 
termine the litigation’.” 

So, it will be something to watch 
as the good secretary goes about de- 
veloping a program “designed to en- 
courage legal and desirable practices, 
to discourage and bring about volun- 
tary abandonment of illegal or ques- 
tionable practices, and to clarify for 
the businessman the line between 
what he can and cannot do legally.” 

As one suggests, perhaps his ulti- 
mate solution could be to set up an 
advisory board charged with render- 
ing advisory opinions to businessmen 
as to whether something they want to 
do comes within the law, said advi- 
sory opinions each guaranteed to be 
covered by a government insurance 
policy whose face value would be pay- 
able to the recfpient upon the making 
of an opposite finding by the agency 
directly concerned. 

Trouble with this one, of course, is 
that it might bust the federal treas- 
ury. There’s hardly a _ bureaucrat 
alive, you know, who'd let a little 
matter of costs and consequences 
force him to follow the advice of any 
one, Might as well try to make the 
leopard change his spots. 








The ink is new- 
ly dry on a con- 
tract which will 
enable an _ Inde- 
pendent dictributor in New England 
to buy No. 2 fuel at the Gulf although 
he’s not set up to operate as a cargo 
buyer. 


Mr. Bjorkback 


Key to this paradox is a maritime 
curiosity called the Seatrain, a sea- 
going railroad yard with some of the 
attributes of a tanker. Built to 
carry 100 freight and tank cars in its 
belly and thus beat straight rail 
transportation costs, it had to have a 
double ‘“‘skin’’ to accommodate bunk- 
ers, ballast and water. 


Those left space to spare between 
the two “skins,” and this was utilized 
by installation of cargo tanks, with a 
total capacity of 8,000 bbls. 


No. 2 fuel will be carried in Seatrain 
side tanks from Texas City, Tex., to 
Edgewater, N. J., for this New 
England Independent when Republic 
Oil & Refining Co. finishes building a 
pipe line from its Texas City plant to 
the Texas City pier of Seatrain Lines, 
Inc. From Edgewater, the distribu- 


ATLANTIC COAST—By Raymond E. Bjorkback 


Seatrain Deal Enables Jobber 


To Buy No. 2 Fuel at the Gulf 


tor’s fuel can be transported to his 
tanks by barge. 

His contract with Seatrain Lines 
calls for delivery of up to 8,000 bbls 
per week to Edgewater. 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS is 
withholding his identity at this time 
at his request. 

Seatrain combines novelty and in- 
genuity in a manner worthy of some 
note. 

The line has four vessels plying 
between Texas City and Edgewater 
(and a fifth in the New Orleans- 
Havana trade). With the round trip 
from the Gulf requiring two weeks, 
two Seatrains a week normally call 
at Edgewater. They are in transit 
five and one-half days, and in port 
one and one-half days, although in an 
emergency, the turn-around time can 
be pared to 10 hours. 


” * * 

Two of the coastwise vessels make 
Edgewater and Texas City non-stop. 
The two others call at New Orleans 
to take on cargo on the Edgewater- 
to-Texas City run. Sometimes this 
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REMOTE CONTROL METERS 
CUT | : — 
LOADING 
TIME IN HALF 


Trucks load up and move out in half the time formerly re- 
quired at this Petro bulk plant! The saving was achieved in 
three ways: First, Red Seal remote printing registers permit 
control of all operations from inside the office. Second, 
adequate piping and larger meters — 4” and 3” Red Seals 
— increased the gpm. Third, the drive-through layout allows 
trucks to roll in and out without backing up. See National 
Petroleum News, July 13, 1949. 

At the dispatcher's finger tips is a row of Red Seal remote 
control, ticket-printing registers. Each is accurately syn- 
chronized with one of the standard registers on the loading 
rack meters. No product can be drawn from any loading 















arm until the dispatcher has inserted a ticket and cleared There's a Red Seal Bulk Plant 

the proper register or Tank Truck meter for every 

* fi use. See the improved Auto- 

If you want this close control, speed, and accurate ac- Shed quaniily contra aad 
counting — with meters that sustain accuracy over millions 


Print-O-Meter ticket printing 
of gallons — ask your engineers about including the new registers. 


Red Seal Remote Control Meter Master System in your plans 
for more profitable bulk plants. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
50 WEST 50TH STREET * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 


ATLANTA ° BOSTON ° CHICAGO ° DALLAS e DENVER 
LOS ANGELES + LOUISVILLE * NO. KANSAS CITY, MO. * PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. * SAN FRANCISCO + Canadian Factory, LONG BRANCH, ONT. 
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cargo is freight brought from Cuba 
by the New Orleans-Havana Seatrain. 

A considerable amount of Seatrain 
cargo over the years has been sugar 
syrup (from cane-growing Cuba) and 
cottonseed oil. Because these are 
seasonal items, fuel oil provides Sea- 
train a welcome answer to the ques- 
tion of a year-round item. 

Seatrain vessels are equipped to 
carry refrigerated products, including 
chemical products, at a temperature 
as low as 40°. Seatrain carried two 
or three cargoes of lube oil in 1932 as 
a common carrier, but now is limited 
to petroleum fuel under a recently 
granted ICC exemption from tariff 
restrictions applying to common car- 
riers (see Sept. 14 NPN, P. 45). 

Each of its vessels has nearly a 
mile of railroad track distributed 
among four decks, each of which is 
four tracks wide. Freight and tank 
cars are lifted bodily into and out of 
a loading hatch amidship on cradles 
by a stationary hammerhead crane. 

Each cradle—there are 13 to a ship 

has a section of rail, from which 
cars are shunted onto deck rails in 
loading, or onto pier rails in unload- 
ing. On the ships, the cradles are 
distributed one to each of the four 
tracks of the three lower decks, with 


the “top” cradles—watertight 
ing as hatch covers. 

On the piers, cars are moved to and 
from railroad sidings by small Diesel 
switch engines. A vessel normally is 
loaded or unloaded at a rate of 15 
cars per hour. 

Obviously, Seatrains can operate 
only from ports specially equipped for 
their peculiar loading and unloading 
needs. 

They are about 478 ft. long and 64 
ft. wide. The superstructure of each 
vessel holds 18 freight or tank cars, 
the main deck 30 and the ‘tween 
deck and hold 26 each. 

Republic bunkers Seatrains at 
Texas City by pipe line to shipside 
under a recently effective contract. 
Pipe line delivery has eliminated de- 
lays due to bad weather and mechan- 
ical breakdowns experienced previ- 
ously in bunkering by lighter. 

Seatrain Lines was started in 1929 
by Graham M. Brush, its president, 
and Joseph Hodgson, senior vice presi- 
dent, both former Ward Line officials. 
M. L. Wilcox, formerly with United 
Fruit Co., is vice president in charge 
of traffic, and Donald W. Smith, who 
went to Seatrain direct from college, 
is vice president in charge of opera- 
tions. 


serv- 








Most lively 
topic of conver- 
sation at last 
week’s annual 
convention of the Nebraska Petro- 
leum Marketers, Inc., at Omaha was 
the dual revelation by Frontier Re- 
fining Co. of Denver that its service 
stations are honoring the credit cards 
of all companies and that it is plan- 
ning to build a products pipe line 
from its Cheyenne refinery into east- 
ern Nebraska. 


Mr. . Castle 


Under Frontier’s new credit card 
policy, the holder of a credit card, 
no matter with what company, may 
present it to a Frontier dealer and 
purchase petroleum products. He is 
billed directly by Frontier and the 
dealer is charged a service fee, re- 
portedly of 6%. 


Theory of the plan is that persons 
holding cards already have _ been 
screened and processed by the com- 
pany issuing the card and therefore 
may be considered good credit risks. 
Frontier itself issues no credit cards 
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MIDWEST—By Leonard Castle 


Frontier Refining to Honor 


All Oil Company Credit Cards 


but is planning to do so within a 
short time. 

Frontier, under the direction of M. 
H. Robineau, president, has expanded 
rapidly since the war and its mar- 
keting territory now includes Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, southeastern Idaho, 
northeastern Utah, southwestern 
South Dakota and western Nebraska. 
Speed with which the company has 
expanded is shown by these gallon- 
age figures for the last eight years: 


1941— 18,150,000 1945 32,500,000 
1942—-18,950,000 1946 40,500,000 
1943—-20,860,000 1947 82,500,000 


1944-—-23,650,000 1948 


* * * 


This is believed to be the first 
time that an important supplier has 
adopted a policy of honoring all 
credit cards although as long ago as 
1923 a group of 60 Independent job- 
bers from Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin met in Chicago and 
formed an agreement to redeem each 
other’s coupons for gasoline and oil 
during the 1923 touring season. (See 


130,400,000 
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NPN, May 23, 1923, p. 21). The 
plan collapsed under its own weight 
within a short time. 

Some major company credit man- 
agers were quick to predict that 
Frontier's new system would fail be- 
cause of high collection costs on a 
comparatively small volume of credit 
sales and the bad debt rate among 
credit card holders. Others claimed 
Frontier was using the screening and 
processing services financed by other 
companies in deciding what custom- 
ers are good credit risks, thus sav- 
ing itself this expense. 

One major company credit man- 
ager said: 

“An average credit card customer 
buys about $23 a month on credit, 
which gives the company enough 
volume to work on. How much would 
this same cUlstomer buy from Fron- 
tier? Maybe he’d make one or two 
fills a year while driving through 
the territory and the company will 
have to set up individual accounts 
for this small volume of business. 
The collection cost on such an ac- 
count will exceed the profit. 

“Actually, they are not accepting 
other company’s credit cards but 
rather they are extending credit 
themselves on the belief that any 
motorist holding a petroleum com- 
pany card is good credit. But this 
is not true. Bad debts on credit 
cards are the highest of any phase 
of the petroleum business. They run 
up to six times the bad debt losses 
on any other type of credit trans- 
action in the industry. The credit 
card system is the most hazardous 
type of credit business in the entire 
petroleum industry.” 

Another oil company credit man- 
ager also said that the cost of collect- 
ing small individual accounts would 
be excessive. Collection costs on av- 
erage sized accounts, he said, run 
around 4 to 5%, or about 1c per gal. 
His company charges the dealers a 
1% fee and makes up the difference 
itself. 


* * * 


There is no indication of how soon 
Frontier expects to build its pipe 
line, which would be the first east- 
west line in Nebraska. The line, ac- 
cording to present plans, would be of 
6 or 8 in. size with a capacity of 
200,000,000 gals. per year. It would 
permit the company to ship refined 
products to terminals at Sidney, 
North Platte, Grand Island and 
Omaha or Lincoln, or both, at “a 
substantial saving in the cost of 
transportation.” The line, if built, 
would operate as a common carrier. 

Nebraska oil men predicted that 
installation of a pipe line by Frontier 
would have a marked effect upon the 
marketing picture, particularly in 
central and western Nebraska. Now 
most products are delivered by trans- 
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Built 2700 lbs. lighter with U-S-S COR-TEN 
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In this 4500-gallon Trailmobile unit 
almost 10% of the payload is bonus gal- 
lonage. Because the Cor-TEN tank 
weighs 2700 Ibs. less than if it had been 
built of plain carbon steel, 432 gallons 
travel at no cost—and ‘there’s 2700 Ibs. 
less weight to haul on empty runs. 

How does this affect operating costs? 
Plenty. Figuring the cost of gasoline de- 
livery conservatively low at '> cent per 
gallon these free-riding gallons save the 
marketer $2.16 on every trip the truck 


makes. Such operating savings very 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
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quickly pay off the little extra it costs 
to build light with Cor-TEn, actually 
pay back the entire cost of the truck in 
a matter of months. 

All weight saving in your transporta- 
tion units is profitable—but it pays the 
biggest dividends when you build light 
with U-S-S Cor-Ten. That’s because it 
costs so little to reduce weight with this 
superior high-strength steel. In fact, 
leading builders tell us, in some cases 
it costs not a cent more to build light 
with Cor-TEN than it costs to build 





heavy with ordinary structural steel. 

Find out how readily you can apply 
U-S‘S Cor-TeEn to cut the weight and 
cut the operating cost of your equip- 
ment. Find out how this most famous of 
the high strength steels—and the most 
widely used — will reduce maintenance 
costs by its greater resistance to atmos- 
pheric corrosion, to abrasion, impact and 
wear. A letter to our nearest office will 
put you in touch with our engineers 
who pioneered U-S-S Cor-Ten and who 
will gladly give you all the facts. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U-S°S HIGH STRENGTH STEELS 


U’S*S COR-TEN * U*S*S MAN-TEN - U*S*S MANGANESE-NICKEL-COPPER 
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port or tank car from the terminal 
of the Great Lakes Pipe Line Co. at 
Omaha, or by transport from refiner- 
ies in southern Kansas. It would 
appear that a pipe line from Wyom- 
ing would mean an increase of prod- 
ucts from the mountain states at the 
expense of Southwest refineries. 
Frontier's board of directors has 
authorized Pacific Pipeline & Engi- 
neers, Ltd., of San Francisco, to con- 
duct an economic study and engineer- 
ing survey of the proposed new sys- 


tem. The study will involve the plan 
and preliminary layout, including the 
number of miles, size and location of 
pipe line and terminals, right of way, 
pumping stations, pressure and power 
requirements. 


It also will include investment con- 
siderations, such as cost of the line 
itself, of pumping stations needed, 
terminals and overhead expense; op- 
erating costs and estimated profits 
which might be expected from opera- 
tion of the system. 





Fuel oil is tak- 
ing business 
away from natur- 
al gas in South- 
ern California; and natural gas is 
concerned about this. 

W. M. Jacobs, vice president in 
charge of sales of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Gas Co. made this claim dur- 
ing a hearing before the California 
Public Utilities Commission last week. 
The hearing was in connection with 
the company’s application for higher 
gas rates. 


Mr. Jacobs said that bunker fuel 
is generally the oil with which natural 
gas is in competition in the indus- 
trial field. His company, he testified, 
lost 10 substantial accounts to oil 
in April, May, June, July and August. 
As a result of the change to fuel 
oil, his company would lose an es- 
timated $1,594,005 in revenue. If the 
accounts are not regained, the rev- 
enue loss would climb to $2,698,665 
in 1950. 


Asked if his company was making 
a special effort to sell to industrial 
concerns, Mr, Jacobs said the com- 
pany has been trying for months 
to expand sales. “The loss of business 
to fuel oil has been of grave con- 
cern to the company,” Mr. Jacobs 
commented. 





Mr. Breese 


* * * 


The recent smog wave, which has 
been loosely blamed by many on the 
oil industry, may cause the industry 
harm in addition to the bad publicity. 

At a recent hearing, Mr. Jacobs 
reported that several industrial firms 
in metropolitan Los Angeles have 
switched from oil to natural gas as 
a fuel “in a move to reduce smog”. 
This Calvert-like switch is pretty re- 
cent, though. The change was made 
only a week and a half ago (Dec. 2), 
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PACIFIC COAST--By Frank Breese 


Utility Executive Says Fuel Oil 


Taking Business Away from Gas 


Mr. Jacobs said, or at the end of the 
smog spell. 

The threat to shut down oil refin- 
eries during the next onset of smog 
appears to have been averted by the 
aggressive stand taken by the in- 
dustry when it was under attack. Fol- 
lowing a resolution of the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors favor- 
ing such action, the industry quickly 
organized a defense, Reese H. Taylor, 
president of the Western Oil and 
Gas Assn., bundled up a handful of 
elementary facts and recited them at 
smog hearings. Mr. Taylor reminded 
his audience that just over a year 
ago, Los Angeles suffered through 
one of the worst smog spells in his- 
tory. During that period, September, 
1948, some 80% of the refineries 
were shut down by the oil workers’ 
strike. 

Then he reminded the group that 
the source of smog is still undeter- 
mined, that there is no single source 
and that there are at lIcast 40 con- 
taminants. 

As a kicker, he observed that a 
shutdown would probably idle the 
refineries for a month and throw 
25,000 people out of work. 

The public indignation which waxed 
so strong during the smog wave 
when eyes were smarting had sub- 
sided with the smog. It seemed that 
demands for precipitate action would 
come and go with the smog. At least, 
the industry was on record with a 
warning to act cautiously—a warn- 
ing that will probably be recalled 
quickly when smoggy weather visits 
Los Angeles again. 


* * * 


Standard Oil of California was 
ready to protest a recommendation 
of a National Labor Relations Board 
officer growing from last year’s 
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OWIU (CIO) strike. The recommen- 
dation by Wallace E, Royster, hear- 
ing officer, to the NLRB was that 
California Standard be required to 
take back three men it refused to 
employ after the strike and to give 
them full-time back pay since No- 
vember, 1948. 

The three men were employed at 
the El Segundo (Los Angeles) re- 
finery. The company contended they 
engaged in strike violence to such 
an extent they should not be re-em- 
ployed. Mr. Royster held that the 
company had not proved to his satis- 
faction that the three had actually 
participated in the degree charged. 
Therefore, refusal to re-employ them 
was an illegal act done to discrimin- 
ate against them for strike partici- 
pation, the men claimed. 

Mr. Royster went along with the 
company in its refusal to take back 
two others. 

The Royster report showed that 
California Standard took back 452 El 
Segundo strikers and refused to take 
back 17. Eleven cases went to the 
NLRB. Of the 11, the board dis- 
missed all but the five cases cited 


above. 
* * * 


In another “business is good” re- 
port, Standard Oil of California 
stated that civilian consumption of 
gasoline in the five westernmost 
states is two-thirds greater today 
than it was 10 years ago, This was 
attributed to a 50% population in- 
crease since 1940. The result, Cal- 
ifornia Standard’s report says, is “a 
dynamic and fast-growing economy.” 

Coincidental with this growth, the 
company is pushing its “broad pro- 
gram of capital investments for man- 
ufacturing and distribution facilities’’. 
Included are new, modern refinery 
units, tankage, warehouses, packaging 
plants, bulk terminals, tankships and 
hundreds of miles of new pipe lines. 

With the exception of industrial 
fuel oil, “The market for other pe- 
troleum products has remained gen- 
erally good,”’ California Standard re- 
ported. 


LPGA Plans Four-Day 1950 
Convention, Trade Show 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn. will 
stage a four-day convention and trade 
show with emphasis on sales and 
service in 1950. Sessions are sched- 
uled for May 8-11 at Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

In addition to a progress report 
on the recently launched national 
LP-gas promotion campaign and ad- 
dresses by industry leaders, the trade 
show will be the chief second day 
feature. Contract application blanks 
for booths at the show have been 
mailed to manufacturers. Chairman 
of arrangements is W. A. Schuette, 
Hausgas, Inc., Washington, Mo. 
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George H. Freyermuth . . . New Chairman of OIIC 


In electing George H. Freyermuth as its 1950 chair- 
man, the Oil Industry Information Committee picked a 
man who feels that public relations work is “desperately 
important” to industry as a whole. 


Identified with the oil industry for more than 20 years, 
Mr. Freyermuth is manager of the public relations de- 
partment of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) and was a 
member of the original advisory committee to the API 
board of directors Public Relations Committee. He has 
worked with that committee since its inception in various 
capacities, serving as vice chairman of the advisory 
group for two years. He has headed or been a member 
of various subcommittees, one of which during the past 
year prepared the general public relations program and 
budget for 1950. 


His present job with Jersey, he feels, is the first he 
has held where his efforts “apply to everybody.” 


Most of his public relations work with Jersey has been 
of an organizing nature. He has been responsible among 
other things, for setting up effective methods for dealing 
with public relations problems which the board of Jer- 
sey feels are an important management responsibility; 
tor setting up training facilities, programs and policies; 
bettering relations between the company and the press 
by opening the company’s doors so that company affairs 
can be reported adequately; and, putting company poli- 
cies and actions into words which would make them in- 
telligent and usable. 


He has tried to take the attitude that public relations 
constitute an objectivé rather than a means. By his defi- 
nition, public relations is deserving and achieving a 
climate of opinion which is favorable to a company 
continuing as a private management and as a company 
earning a reasonable profit. 


Mr. Freyermuth is a native of San Francisco, where he 
was born in 1906. After receiving a bachelor’s degree in 
mechanical engineering at the University of California in 
1926, he traveled across the country to attend Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, where he won his master’s 
degree in chemical engineering in 1928. 


Armed with these degrees, he set out upon an engi- 
neering career, and he is still a bit puzzled as to just 
how he wound up in a public relations post. 


Starting out after graduation from MIT, he worked on 
hydrogen development at the Standard Oil Co. of Louisi- 
ana, Baton Rouge, in connection with the hydrogenation 
process, transferring in succession to the Hydro Engi- 
neering & Chemical Co., Elizabeth, N. J., the research 
laboratories of the Standard Oil Development Co. at the 
Bayway refinery, thence to field work in product de- 
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velopment with Standard Oil of New Jersey (now Esso 
Standard). 


He was transferred from what is now Esso to the 
parent company, Jersey, in éarly 1943, serving as techni- 
cal consultant to the public relations department which 
had just been organized the year before, at the same time 
being engaged as a technologist for Jersey. About 1944- 
Mr. Freyermuth does not remember the exact date—Jer- 
sey turned over to him the job of reorganizing the public 
relations staff and managing it. 

He has been to Latin America and Europe on company 
public relations problems, seeking to equip management 
of Jersey’s offices everywhere with the “attitude and 
facilities to achieve sound public relations with people 
wherever they are.” 

Mr. Freyermuth is married and lives with his wife and 
two children in Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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Loans to Small Business 
On FHA Pattern Proposed 


Insurance Company Head Says Loans Available 
From His Organization; Tax Reforms Are Urged 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON~—-Problems of small 
business, especially in regard to diffi- 
culty of obtaining sufficient equity 
capital, were brought home to Con- 
gress last week by the Small Busi- 
ness Advisory Committee of the 
Commerce Department. 


The committee, which is composed 
of 24 Independent businessmen from 
all over the nation, asked for legisla- 
tion authorizing government to in- 
sure loans to small business and 
later requested Commerce Secretary 
Sawyer to give personal support to 
any such project. 


What the committee had in mind, 
members told Sen. O’Mahoney (D., 
Wyo.), chairman of Congress’ Joint 
Economic Committee, was “an effec- 
tive way for supplying credit for 
small business patterned after the 
Federal Housing Administration 
method of insuring FHA Title I 
loans.”” It was emphasized, how- 
ever, that government should act 
merely as “trustee” of insurance 
funds , leaving local bankers and 
other lending institutions “the sole 
rights to make any loan... so long 
as it meets certain qualifications set 
forth in the law.” 


Earlier, committee declared that 
existing government lending institu- 


tions—namely, Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corp. and Federal Reserve 
System—were unsatisfactory sources 


of capital for small business because 
“both agencies are too much en- 
tangled in red tape to make prompt 
decisions and speedy handling of ap- 
plications possible (and) most 
small businesses and most small 
banks do not have available the tech- 
nical knowledge to properly prepare 
an application for a loan.” 

Not only did Sen. O'Mahoney in- 
dicate he would much rather see pri- 
vate business handle its own financial 
problems, but also the head of the 
nation’s largest life insurance com- 
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pany rebuked small business for car- 
rying the matter to Washington and 
gave assurance that funds of his or- 
ganization are available for loans 
wherever “feasible.”” He was Leroy 
A. Lincoln, president of Metropolitan 
Life Insurace Co., who added that 
“little people would do a darn sight 
better to come sit down with us and 
talk over their problems rather than 
go to the government.” 


Under questioning from Sen. O’Ma- 
honey, Mr. Lincoln suggested that 
the reason why Metropolitan made 
only one loan last year for less than 
$100,000 probably was that small 
businessmen generally are unaware of 
his company as a capital source. He 
then complied with request of the 
senator and went on record as de- 
claring Metropolitan would assume 
90% of a “sound” business loan to- 
ward which local institutions would 
contribute 10% in addition to servic- 
ing the loan. 

Raps SEC 

Joint Economic Committee also 
heard testimony from L. T. White of 
Petroleum Advisers, Inc. (instruction 
directors for Cities Service Oil Co. 
dealers), illustrating the nature of 
other problems some small business- 
men are encountering in search for 
equity capital. Mr. White quoted 
several oil jobbers as saying that 
they were being discouraged from is- 
suing new stock by Securities Ex- 
change Commission, which presum- 
ably has no jurisdiction over stock 
issues not in interstate commerce 
and for less than $300,000. He added 
that SEC officials have denied such 
actions but that he still gets im- 
pression it is being done. 

At close of committee sessions in- 
volving insurance people, Sen. O’Ma- 
honey declared consideration should 
be given to revisions in tax laws so 
as to remove “impediments in tax 
structure which prevent the small 
corporation from financing itself out 


of earnings as do some large cor- 
porations.” He advocated 


1. Acceleration of depreciation al- 
lowances for investments in “the de- 
velopment of mineral deposits” as 
“tax reward fur those who take a 
chance on developing these natural 
deposits.” 


2. Exemption of a portion of cor- 
porate income. 


3. Revision of corporate tax struc- 
ture, which now calls for levies of 
21-25% on first $25,000 in income 
53% on income from $25,000 to $50.- 
000, and 38° on all income above 
$50,000. 


Urge Sawyer Support 


Solicitation of Small Business Ad- 
visory Committee for Mr. Sawyer’s 
support was embodied in a report to 
him calling for following other small 
business aids: “immediate studies” to 
determine: effect of co-op competi- 
tion on small business; nature and 
extent of equity capital problems: 
impact of minimum wage law on 
small business; implications of pen- 
sion plans to small business; tax prob- 
lems in connection with working cap‘- 
tal; adequacy of reserves and de- 
preciation; and impact of industry- 
wide labor contracts on small busi- 
ness. 

Sen. O'Mahoney featured other 
news on Capitol Hill with the asser- 
tion he believed President Truman 
would veto the Pricing Practices Bill 
(S. 1008), if it is passed in its pres- 
ent form. Latest version of bill, 
which the senator originally authored, 
has been approved by the House and 
will be taken up again by the Senat« 
Jan. 20. As it now stands, M1 
O'Mahoney opposes the bill on the 
grounds it would not accomplish its 
purpose for which it was intended 
“clarification” of existing antitrust 
law. 

Other antitrust experts on Capitol 
Hill share the senator’s belief that 
the bill in present form would take 
away from Federal Trade Commis- 
sion the power “to nip incipient mo- 
nopoly in the bud.” 


Other Developments 


Also on Capitol Hill this past week: 

1. Administration support of tax- 
exempt patronage dividends was 
pledged last week in Kansas City 
by Agriculture Secretary Brannan 
who, in a strongly-worded address, 
defended co-ops as a form of “pri- 
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vate business” and as a “strong bul- 
wark against state socialism and 
communism.” Co-op tax-privilege 
battle, he said, “is a battle in which 
the Department of Agriculture stands 
with you against all comers.” 

2. Sen. Murray (D., Mont.), has 
committed himself to seek hearings 
as soon as Congress convenes on the 
so-called Economic Expansion Bill 
sponsored by himself and 16 other 
senators (S. 281). Measure is coun- 
terpart of Patman Bill (H. R. 5663) 
and would authorize appropriation of 
$15 billion mainly to expand national 
industrial capacity. 

3. Supreme Court has set Jan. 
9 as day for hearing oral arguments 


in Indiana Standard - FTC - Detroit 
case. 

4. Mon C. Wallgren was elected 
vice chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission to serve during calendar 
year 1950. Present vice chairman 
is Claude L. Draper. 

5. Bureau of Mines Director James 
Boyd reported that during latest test 
conducted at experimental mine near 
Rifle, Colo., direct mining costs of oil 
shale were cut to 29.2c per ton as 
compared to costs of 49.7c per ton 
during first test run in September, 
1948. Average of 116 tons of shale 
per man day was mined during lat- 
est test from Sept. 7 through Oct. 4, 
Mr. Boyd said. 


Consumers Cooperative ‘Savings’ Decrease 99%, 
Says It Lost Money on All Refining Operations 


KANSAS CITY—Net savings for 
patrons of Consumers Cooperative 
Assn .and its subsidiary Cooperative 
Refinery Assn. dropped from $8,019,- 
160 for the fiscal year ended Aug. 
31, 1948, to $86,334 for the fiscal year 
ended Aug. 31, 1949—a decrease of 
99% —-Howard A. Cowden, president, 
reported last week at CCA’s annual 
meeting. 

Mr. Cowden said that while CCA 
lost money on its oil refining opera- 
tions, it made $1,993,662 in crude oil 
production, which averaged 11,471 
b/d gross and 6,297 b/d net. 

Refineries reached new high in 
crude oil processed, averaging 19,678 
b/d during last fiscal year, up 2,270 
b/d from preceding fiscal year or 
13%. Mr, Cowden reported that while 
this provided an increase in refined 
fuels, lubricating oil production 
slumped below previous year’s record 
output. This, he said, was due in 
part to an oversupply of all types of 


the latter part of the year to permit 
changeover to a new processing se- 
quence. 

Mr. Cowden said CCA now owns or 
has on call enough crude oil to oper- 
ate its refineries at 58% of capacity 
and has more than 950 miles of 
gathering and trunk pipe lines. 

“The fact that CCA has been mov- 
ing deeper and deeper into every 
phase of the petroleum industry for 
10 years is paying real returns now 
when nonintegrated refiners are suf- 
fering mass destruction, he com- 
mented. 

Report showed total net sales of 
refined fuels reached 6,533,403 bbls. 
during last fiscal year, up 16% from 
previous year. Gasoline sales increas- 
ed 18%, kerosine decreased 12%, 
tractor fuels increased 6% and dis- 
tillates increased 15%. 

Annual report gave this breakdown 
on volume of merchandise furnished 
to patrons from 1929 through 1949 





lubes as well as a shutdown of exist- (items listed include only those of 
ing manufacturing facilities during interest to the oil industry): 
Volume of Merchandise Furnished to Patrons 
(At Aug. 31) 
Refined Lube Oil Grease 
Year Cars Gals. Pounds Tires Tubes Batteries 
1929 372 135,362 73,871 +. 
1930 1,196 319,584 189,981 . 
1931 1,766 510,881 378,268 ‘4 a . 
932 2,032 544,533 433,455 3,359 3,691 1,046 
1933 2,423 596,879 450,145 9,583 8,276 2,038 
1934 3,211 794,540 579,757 11,310 9,758 2,539 
1935 4,681 1,004,662 850,201 13,535 13,118 3,467 
193¢ 5,307 989,992 727,090 13,859 12,839 4,020 
*1937 4,078 769,397 1,108,928 10,060 8,509 2,122 
1937-38 6,101 1,022,450 1,199,155 17,997 15,760 5,616 
1938 ’ 6,564 1,194,371 2,162,795 23,296 22,129 7,511 
1939-40 7,803 1,210,034 2,522,033 26,405 24,973 8,420 
1940-41 10,185 1,275,134 3,090,768 34,260 33,122 9,576 
1941-42 10,980 1,215,959 3,635,592 14,076 10,469 12,829 
1942-43 11,457 1,263,412 3,823,294 19,751 11,850 14,790 
1943-44 15,881 10,599,166 4,040,591 13,312 12,922 16,545 
1944 i) 21,544 20,839,456 4,577,746 22,000 18,463 15,500 
1945-46 22,804 19,687,377 4,758,770 72,949 61,638 23,538 
1946 17 26,501 19,845,654 5,098,762 105,990 70,977 19,074 
1947-48 29 855 24,671,804 5,696,331 85,163 65,890 20,092 
194849 34,300 11,514,915 5,275,180 72,808 58,509 23,446 
Total 229 041 120,005,562 51,464,713 569,713 462 893 192,169 
* 8 months 





Defense Limitations 
For Expansions of 
Gas Lines Proposed 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—Hditorial in monthly 
publication of Empire State Petro- 
leum Assn. urges consideration for 
idea of creating a national policy on 
natural gas pipe line permits de- 
signed to prevent gas marketing 
from upsetting the products balance 
in oil refining necessary to national 
defense. 

“The Federal Power Commission 
and the various state commissions,” 
says editorial, “should give full con- 
sideration to the over-all picture be- 
fore freely granting applications of 
the natural gas interests for permis- 
sion to flood the market with a fuel 
that is not sufficiently flexible in its 
use to meet the needs of a national 
emergency.” 

Editorial adds: 

“It is also suggested that the nat- 
ural gas industry might do well to 
investigate the possibilities in chemi- 
cal research looking toward the util- 
ization of its product in the field on 
the premise that potentialities of far 
greater significance to the economy 
of the nation than its use as a burn- 
ing fuel are not beyond the range of 
possibility. 

“The diversion to field laboratories 
of the praposed tremendous invest- 
ment in pipe lines might easily be 
the means of finding new and greater 
uses for our natural gas reserves.” 


Sinclair Ethiopian Deal 
Brings $5 Million Suit 


NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—Leo Y. Chertok has 
filed suit for $5,000,000 damages 
against Sinclair Oil Corp. in New 
York State Supreme Court, alleging 
that Sinclair, which has oil conces- 
sion for whole of Ethiopia, persuaded 
the Ethiopian government to cancel 
a minerals concession he held prior 
to Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. 
He alleges he received a 50-year 
concession for arranging a $1,000,000 
loan to the Ethiopian government. 


Mississippi Senate Votes 
To Reconsider ‘Gas’ Tax 


JACKSON, Miss. — State Senate 
last week rejected by 27-20 vote, the 
compromise bill calling for a 1c in- 
crease in state’s gasoline tax but has 
before it a motion to reconsider. Gov. 
Fielding Wright, who called the cur- 
rent special session for consideration 
of a new roads program, urged that 
the legislature effect a 1c increase if 
it would not vote a 2c hike, or failing 
that, “go home.” 
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U. S.-Canadian Crude Oil Exchange 
Proposed; Mexican Loan Up Again 


WASHINGTON—Foreign oil activ- 
ities were highlighted during the past 
week by a proposal for consideration 
of a crude oil exchange arrangement 
between Canada and the U. S. and by 
stepped-up support on Capitol Hill 
of a loan by this country to Mexico 
for the latter’s oil development pro- 
gram. 

The idea of a crude-exchange ar- 
rangement between Canada and the 
U. S. was advanced by Dr. O. B. 
Hopkins, vice president of Imperial 
Oil. 

He estimated that Canada’s oil re- 
serves probably will reach 2 billion 
bbls. by 1951 and said the problem 
of an adequate outlet for Alberta 
crude might be solved “if the U. S. 
considers it desirable to import oil 
and Canada considers it in the na- 
tional interest to export some of 
her crude to the U. S.”’ 

“Such exports,” suggested Dr. Hop- 
kins, ‘‘could be regarded as a means 
of payment, with Canadian oil in 
lieu of U. S. dollars, for oil we im- 
port at refining centers remote from 
producing fields in the West (of 
Canada).” 





Mexican Loan Supported 


Congressional supporters of the 
proposed Mexican oil loan picked up 
an active helper in Sen. Morse (R., 
Oreg.), who flew to Mexico, reported- 
ly to confer directly with high Mexi- 
can officials in regard to the loan. 

Sen. Morse, who is on intimate 
terms with the White House despite 
his party affiliation, is said to be 
representing not only himself, but 
also a group of six to eight other 
senators who also favor the proposed 
loan. 

Meanwhile, Chairman Crosser (D., 
Ohio), one of the original proponents 
of the Mexican loan, declared he 
foresaw no immediate need for de- 
velopment of a commercial synthetic 
liquid fuels industry in this country, 
provided Mexican petroleum resources 
are developed to the extent where 
they could supplement U. S. output. 

“We are in no immediate danger 
of a shortage of raw petroleum,” 
stated Mr. Crosser, “if the U. S. can 
help the Mexicans develop their oil 
territories in accord with the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity to the 
Mexican people.” 

It was also reported here that Mr. 
Crosser may make another trip to 
Mexico before the first of the year. 
He flew tc Mexico City about this 
time last year to confer with Mexi- 
can officials on the loan proposal. 

In other developments: 


1. Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
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America reported that if, as _ indi- 
cated by company figures, imports 
reach a level of 850,000 b/d early in 
1950, the required volume of do- 
mestic crude production during the 
first quarter will not exceed 5,230,000 
b/d. This compares with the 5,870,000 
b/d rate IPAA says would be pos- 
sible if imports were held to what 
it would consider the justified level 
of only 190,000 b/d. 

2. Jersey Standard informed the 
House Smali Business Oil (Keogh) 
Subcommittee that its imports range 
from 211,60C to 250,600 b/d during 
the first quarter of 1950, and between 
228,700 and 233,700 b/d in the second 
quarter. By way of contrast, Jersey’s 
imports in the current year will av- 
erage out at about 202,100 b/d. 


3. Oklahoma’s Sen. Thomas re- 
turned from a European trip declar- 
ing that Europe’s petroleum expan- 
sion plans, if carried out, will pose 
a “serious and direct” threat for 
U. S. producers. He again will press, 
he said, for imposition of a quota 
limiting foreign oil imports to a top 
of 5% of U. S. requirements. 


Business ‘Bigness’ 
Not Antitrust Crime, 
DJ's Bergson Says 


NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—“Bigness is not an 
antitrust crime,’ Justice Depart- 
ment’s chief trustbuster, Assistant 
Attorney General Herbert Bergson, 
told Public Relations Society here last 
week. He denied that the antitrust 
enforcement program is_ directed 
against bigness, as such. 


Mr. Bergson asserted, however, 
that if “corporate size gives rise to 
economic problems” then “the solu- 
tion lies with Congress and not with 
the antitrust laws as presently con- 
stituted.” He also contended the Jus- 
tice Department has never brought a 
case attacking bigness, as such. If 
any DJ cases have given birth to 
“this new straw man—that we are 
attacking bigness—they are probably 
some of the more publicized cases in- 
stituted under the Sherman Act.” 


These cases, he declared, include 
the Meat Packers, Western Electric- 
A.T. & T., du Pont-General Motors 
and A. & P. suits (both du Pont and 
A. & P. have charged they are being 
sued because of bigness). 


Mr. Bergson said what he termed 
“misconception” that bigness is being 
attacked may stem from the fact 
that the department is seeking di- 
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vestiture (divorcement) or dissolution 
in some suits. 

Earlier the public relations men 
heard Commerce Secretary Sawyer 
recommend more government partici- 
pation in connection with employes’ 
pensions. 

“A man’s right to a pension should 
not depend upon the accident of his 
being employed by a company which 
happens to be operating temporarily 
at a high profit, or in manufacturing 
rather than farming, or in an office 
rather than as a domestic in a 
home ... To underline this point 
with reference to industry, I know 
from my recent wide contacts with 
business that many small business- 
men cannot pay the pensions which 
are provided by large industries. This 
means either that their employes will 
get no pensions or will make insistent 
demands for pensions, and the em- 


ployer—being unable to pay—will go 
out of business ... ” Mr. Sawyer 
stated. 


Richfield Trial Date Delayed 
Special to NPN 
LOS ANGELES—Setting of date 
for trial of federal government's ‘‘ex- 
clusive dealing” antitrust suit against 
Richfield Oil Corp. has been post- 
poned again by U. S. Judge Pierson 
Hall, this time until Jan. 9. 


1949 Heating Season 
Colder Than ‘48 So Far 


CLEVELAND—tThe 1949 heating 
season, Sept. 1 through Dec. 10, con- 
tinues colder (more degree days) 
than the corresponding period of 
1948, according to NPN’s regular de- 
gree day* check of 14 cities in the 
East Coast, Midwest and Southeast 


areas. However, averages of these 
areas show 1949 to be generally 
warmer (fewer degree days) than 
normal**. 


Degree Day Summary for Sept. 1- 
Dec. 10 Season 


East Coast 1949 1948 Normal 
Boston . 1323 3098 1390 
New York 1020 S83 1200 
Philadelphia 98S S55 1077 
Washington 932 S97 1104 
Average 1066 933 1193 
Midwest 
Chicago 1534 1446 1598 
Cleveland 1321 1208 1490 
Detroit . 1599 1400 1578 
Minneapolis 1822 1795 2019 
Omaha 1310 1474 1499 
St. Louis 970 998 1114 
Average 1426 1387 1550 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala 697 642 697 
Charleston, 8S. C 374 235 405 
Nashville. Tenn 902 SS5 879 
Raleigh, N. C. . 704 635 788 
Average 669 599 692 
*Degree days are the number of degrees F. 
by which the mean temperature for any 24- 
hour period falls below 65 degrees. Thus a 
mean temperature of 50 degrees F. for a 24 
hour periods would equal 15 degree days. It 


is estimated that the average home oil burner 
will burn about a gallon of fuel oil for each 
three degree days 

**Normal degree day figures are based on 
average temperatures from individual weather 
station files dating back to year records were 
first kept. 
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Rail Rates on Lubricating Oils in Packages, 
Tank Cars to be Cut 15-20% Jan. 1 in South 


By NPN Staff Writer 


Reductions in freight rates for both 
packaged and tank car shipments of 
lubricating oils and related products 
will be put into effect by southern 
railroads Jan. 1, National Petroleum 
Assn. said this week, with decreases 
averaging about 15-20% for hauls in 
excess of 200 miles. 

Southern lines also have submitted 
to eastern lines a proposal that rates 
on packaged shipments between these 
two regions be reduced. Eastern 
roads have scheduled reduced rates 
on tank car shipments to become ef- 
fective Jan. 15 but have not acted 
on proposed reductions for packaged 
shipments. Eastern roads were ex- 
pected to consider the southern pro- 
posal this week. 

The past week also saw these trans- 
portation developments: 


ICC suspended for investigation 
motor-carrier tariffs of Cities Trans- 
portation, Inc., Nashua, N. H., pro- 
posing reduction from 0.68c to 0.6c 
per gal. of its rates on fuel oil, mini- 
mum 3,000 gals. from Boston, Chelsea, 
Everett, and Malden, Mass.,_ to 
Nashua, N. H., and establishment of 
new commodity rate of 0.6c per gal., 
minimum 3,000 gals. from Revere, 
Mass., to Nashua. Suspension is 
from Dec. 12 through July 11, 1950. 


Northwestern Refining Co., St. Paul 
Park, Minn., and two western rail- 
roads—Burlington and Rock Island 
have asked ICC to vacate suspension 
order on proposed reductions in tank 
car shipments of crude petroleum 
from Wyoming producing points to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Rates were 
suspended for investigation from Nov. 
21 until June 20, 1950, upon request 
of Husky Refining Co., Cody, Wyo., 
and Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change, Laurel, Mont. 


Tentative valuations for rate-mak- 
ing purposes of pipe line properties 
of Utah Oil Refining Co. (pipe line 
department) and of Arkana Transit 
Corp., as of Dec. 31, 1947, have been 
determined by ICC’s Division No. 2 
as follows: 

Utah Oil Refining Co.—-pipe line 
department: owned and used, $11,- 
198,000; used but not owned—leased 
from Union Pacific Railroad Co., $25, 
and from private parties, $322, total 
$347; total owned, $11,198,000; total 
used, $11,198,347. 

Arkana Transit Corp.: owned and 
used, $262,000; used but not owned, 
leased from private parties, $464; 
total owned, $262,000: total used, 
$262,464. 

ICC also made tentative valuation 
of common-carrier properties of De- 
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troit Southern Pipe Line Co. and To- 
ledo Northern Pipe Line Co. 

Valuations as of Dec. 31, 1947, are 
as follows: 

Detroit Southern: total used prop- 
erty, $886,846, including total owned 
and used property of $670,500 and 
$216,346 used property leased from: 
Toledo Northern, $215,000, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, $831, and private 
parties, $515. 

Toledo Northern: $215,000. 

Combined revenue of 46 large pipe 
line companies reporting to ICC was 
down 2% during third quarter 1949 
from the same period of a year ago. 
For the same companies, product 
originated on line and received from 





connections totaled 552,571,589 bbls., 


as compared with 643,941,381 bbls. 
during same quarter in 1948. 
American Institute of Chemical 


Engineers at Pittsburgh heard a pre- 
diction of new applications of radio- 
isotopes by oi! companies, with Logan 
B. Emlet, director of operations di- 
vision of Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, giving these examples: 

1. Fitting pipe line scrapers with 
small piece of radioactive cobalt to 
permit quick location by radiation de- 
tector when scraper is stuck in line, 
thus eliminating need for digging out 
long sections. 

2. Distinguishing between different 
grades of oil flowing through pipe line 
by adding small amount of radioac- 
tive barium to line at point separat- 
ing the two liquids. Geiger counter 
gives positive indication of interface 
between liquids at any point in line. 


New Texaco 40,000 B/D Refinery on East Coast 
To Process Most of Company's Foreign Crude 


One of the few oil refineries in 
this country built to its present ca- 
pacity, entirely from “scratch,” the 
new 40,000 b/d Texas Co. Eagle Point 
Works at Westville, N. J., represents 
Texaco’s first major plant on the 
eastern seaboard. 

Built to meet the increasing dis- 
tribution of the company’s products 
in the Atlantic Coast states, the esti- 
mated $60 million refinery will be 
handling a major portion of Texaco’s 
foreign crudes. All crude will be 
brought in by ocean-going tankers 
from Venezuela, the Middle East and 
Port Arthur, Tex. The plant is 
located on an 1800-acre tract on the 
Delaware River across from. the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard and 8 miles 
southwest of Camden, N. J. 

The company plans to process be- 
tween 10 and 12% of its runs to stills 
in foreign crudes in all its refineries 
during the coming year, Texaco pres- 
ident Harry T. Klein said during 
formal opening ceremonies at Eagle 
Point Nov. 29. The new Eagle Point 
site includes 24 miles of deep-water 
frontage. Docking facilities provide 
for simultaneous handling of three 
tankers and three barges. Finished 
products are to be shipped by water, 
truck, and rail. 

The new refinery has been laid 
out so that present facilities can be 
multiplied five times, for a total rated 
capacity of 200,000 b/d. Company 
President Klein pointed out there is 
little likelihood of this being done for 
several years. 

With a design capacity of 40,000 
b/d, the new crude distillation unit 
has already been on stream for a few 
weeks and will likely be hitting close 
to 50,000 b/d, company spokesmen 
stated. Chief refinery products are 


motor gasolines, Diesel and furnace 
fuels. Under present plans no lubri- 
cating oils will be processed. 

About 55% of the crude feed will 
be converted to gasolines, 20% to 
fuels, and 20% to distillates. The 
premium grade gasoline will be ap- 
proximately the 91 octane, research 
method, being demanded on todays 
market. 

A unique feature of the new re- 
finery is the equipment for eliminat- 
ing the much-publicized “smog” 
nuisance, similar to new installations 
on the West Coast in the Los Angeles 
basin. The refinery is designed to 
handle sour crudes, and al] the hy- 
drogen sulfide gas recovered from 
such crudes will be piped direct to 
a new sulfur-manufacturing plant of 
the Freeport Sulfur Co., located on 
leased land right on the refinery 
property. About 8 to 10,000 tons per 
year is the anticipated total sulfur 
production. 

Other major processing equipment 
at Eagle Point includes: 

The atmospheric and vacuum crude 
pipe still, designed for 40,000 b/d of 
crude oil. 

A fluid catalytic 
rated at 25,000 b/d. 

A thermal reforming unit of 10,000 
b/d capacity. 

A catalytic polymerization unit. 

A furfural refining unit of The 
Texas Co.’s own design, which will 
process high-grade Diesel and fur- 
nace oils. 

The plant was designed by Texaco’s 
engineering department, the M. W. 
Kellogg Co., and Foster Wheeler Co., 
and built by the latter firms. Various 
units are being placed on stream 
every few days. The plant is expected 
to be operating completely this week. 


cracking unit, 
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Cit-Con Lube Oil Refinery Dedicated 
As Plant with 10 Million Owners 


Cities Service and Continental Oil Jointly Invest 
$42,000,000 in 6,000 B/D Facilities to Make Lubes 


By PAUL WOLLSTADT 
NPN News Editor 


LAKE CHARLES, La.—-Cities Ser- 
vice and Continental Oil last week 
dedicated the new $42,000,000 Cit-Con 
lubricating oil refinery here as a plant 
with 10,000,000 owners. 

Five thousand oil ,executives, em- 
ployes, civic leaders, state and federal 
officials participated in the cere- 
monies and inspected the plant which 
has a capacity of 6,000 bbls. of lube 
oil base stocks daily plus 70,000,000 
lbs. of refined wax per year. 


W. Alton Jones, president of Cities 
Service and board chairman of the 
American Petroleum Institute said 
in his dedication address that the 
building of the plant ‘‘demonstrated 
our faith that the institutions which 
represent the American way of life 
will be preserved. . .that the common 
sense of the American people will 
ultimately prevail.” 

It was L. F. McCollum, president 
of Continental, who described the 
plant as having 10,000,000 owners. 
He explained that Cities Service and 
Continental, which own the stock in 
Cit-Con, together have about a million 
stockholders, with many of the shares 
held by insurance companies and 
other financial institutions, making a 
total of 10,000,000 men and women 
with “a really tangible, monetary in- 
vestment in this new refinery.” 

Mr. Jones pointed out that in so- 
cialized Britain “the burden of taxa- 
tion has become unbearable and regu- 
lation has become so oppressive that 
no man is his own master.” Be- 
cause of fears that America might 
be going down the same road, Mr. 
Jones said, thousands of investors will 
not launch new enterprises. 

“We have gone forward with this 
project,” he then added, “in the be- 
lief that the political institutions 
which have made such progressive 
enterprises possible in the United 
States will not be destroyed.” 

Cit-Con is a separate corporation 
owned 65% by Cities Service and 35% 
by Continental. Mr. Jones and Mr. 
McCollum explained to a press confer- 
ence that each of the companies had 
needed a new lube oil refinery, and 
by making it a joint venture they 
saved about 25% on the initial plant 
investment. 

With Cit-Con now in _ operation, 
Cities Service plans to close its lube 
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oil refineries at Titusville, Pa. and 
Ponca City. Conoco does not intend 
to close any of its existing plants. 


In November Cit-Con ran at 75% 
to 80% of capacity. It is running 
at 100% currently in order to build 
up some stocks to cover a contem- 
plated brief shutdown, Both Mr. Jones 
and Mr. McCollum said that while 
the plant now may have a slight 
excess capacity, having been built “a 
little ahead of present demand,” they 
foresee a growth of demand in the 
years immediately ahead. Mr. Jones 
said, for example, “only the surface 
has been scratched” in the industrial 
use of wax. 


Produces Lube Stocks and Wax 


The plant produces five base lubri- 
cating oil stocks (100, 200, 300 and 
500 neutrals, and 150-160 bright 
stock), and about 20 grades of wax. 
No blending is done at Cit-Con, each 
of the companies taking base stocks 
for blending in their own separate 
plants. 


“This partnership,” Mr. McCollum 
said, “begins and ends at Cit-Con’s 
front gate.” 


Dedication speakers, in addition to 
Mr. Jones and Mr. McCollum, were: 
Lt. Gov, William J. Dodd, U. S. Sen- 
ator Russell Long and Representative 
Henry Larcade, all of Louisiana. All 
of the dedication visitors were served 
a barbeque beef dinner in a specially- 
erected tent on the plant grounds. 


Modern Processes Used 


The new Cit-Con plant is reported- 
ly the most modern lube oil installa- 
tion in the world, and employs the 
latest improvements in solvent refin- 
ing processes. Feed stock for the 
plant, in the form of reduced selected 
crude from Louisiana, Arkansas and 
East Texas, is supplied by pipe line 
from the nearby Tutwiler refinery of 
Cities Service, one mile away, at 
the rate of about 20,000 b/d. Since 
only about 6,000 bbls. of this amount 
is separated as finished lube base 
stocks, the remainder is returned to 
the Tutwiler refinery, where it is 
processed into other products, 

Two identical vacuum distillation 
units, each with 12,500 b/d charge 
capacity, separate the feed stock into 
five cuts, corresponding to the five 
finished base stocks. The distillate 
cuts are then solvent refined in the 
largest single furfural solvent refining 
unit ever constructed, which has a 
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processing capacity of 6,400 to 11,000 
b/d, and circulates 30,000 bbls. of 
solvent daily. Bottom residuum stock 
from the vacuum units is solvent re- 
fined in a Duo-Sol unit, also the larg- 
est of its kind ever built. It has 
an oil charging capacity of 9,700 b/d, 

Dewaxing of all cuts after they 
have been solvent refined is done 
in two MEK solvent dewaxing units. 
One has a charge capacity of 4,300 
to 4,800 b/d, handles the three light- 
est distillate stocks, and produces a 
crude paraffin wax. The other has 
a capacity of 4,240 b/d, handles the 
heavy distillate stock and bright 
stock, and produces waxes and petro- 
latum. 


Final finishing of the dewaxed oils, 
to improve color and stability, is 
carried out in two clay contacting 
units, each capable of treating from 
2,800 to 3,600 b/d. The wax finish- 
ing plant employs MEK solvent de- 
oiling, acid treatment and percolation 
filtration through bauxite for removal 
of oil, odor and taste and to improve 
color and stability. 


Lubes Shipped by Barge and Rail 


Finished stocks of lubes are shipped 
from, the Cit-Con plant by barge, 
ocean-going tankers, and tank cars. 
Wax is shipped in bulk in tank cars or 
in 10-lb. slabs. 


Total employment at Cit-Con is 
about 700, with about a third of the 
force being concerned with adminis- 
trative and office duties, a third with 
plant operation, and a third with 
maintenance. 

Members of Cit-Con’s board of di- 
rectors, besides Mr. Jones and Mr. 
McCollum, include Burl S, Watson, 
president, Cities Service Refining 
Corp.; Harold G. Osborn, vice presi- 
dent, Continental Oil Co.; Henry L. 
O’Brien, first vice president, Cities 
Service Co.; Serge B. Jurenev, vice 
president, Continental Oil Co.; A. P. 
Frame, president, Cities Service Re- 
search & Development Co.; J. W, Lid- 
dell, regional general manager, Con- 
tinental Oil Co.; George L. Mateer, 
vice president, Cities Service Research 
& Development Co., and L. D. Mann, 
vice president, Cities Service Refining 
Corp. 

Officers of the company are Mr. 
Jones, chairman of the board, Mr 
Watson, president, Mr. Frame and 
Mr, Osborn, vice presidents, F. M 
Simpson, vice president and general 
manager; B. R. Johnstone, secretary; 
C. E. Weger, treasurer; E. E. Mc- 
Whinney, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer; B. M. Scofield, as- 
sistant secretary, and L. M. Coleman, 
assistant treasurer. 

Operating units were designed and 
built by the Lummus Co, of New 
York, with the exception of the Duo- 
Sol plant, which was designed and 
built by the Max B. Miller Co. Walker 
& Poor Co. architects, designed the 
administration building. 
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Unity Between Supplier, Marketer 
Urged by Bero at Tennessee Meeting 


Terms Distribution a 2-Edged Device Which 
Functions Right Only When Both ‘Edges’ Function 


By CHARLES BOYD, JR. 
NPN Staff Writer 


NASHVILLE—The instrument of 
distribution is a double-edged device 
with the supplier one edge and the 
qualified jobber the other, John Bero, 
chairman of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council, told the Tennessee Oil Men’s 
Assn. meeting here last week. 

If unity within these two branches 
of the oil industry provides the means 
by which this device is wielded, a 
potent force for industry good is cre- 
ated and the supplier’s economic kin- 
folk, the qualified jobber, can and 
will function to the industry’s ad- 
vantage, he said. “Wild and fast 
curves that are thrown at our oil in- 
dustry will be batted over the center 
field fence. Fouls will be recognized, 
fielded and retrieved.” 

“If, on the other hand, either edge 
of this instrument becomes dulled, 
the remaining good edge can only 
accomplish a 50% job, and that is 
not enough. Who will do the wield- 
ing if unity will not take the job?” 


3 Fundamentals Cited 


Mr. Bero listed three specific thing's 
which he termed basic in supplier- 
jobber relations: 

1. Placing of the Independent oil 
jobbing business on a higher plane 
as time goes on by encouraging all 
jobbers to be competent and progres- 
Ssive—if they are not already so— 
and to do a better marketing job. 

2. Seek out and fight those forces 
which tend to destroy the jobber 
“from without”, principal concern of 
these forces being a subtle tendency 
to regiment and regulate and eventu- 
ally operate our industry by those 
who are not necessarily of the indus- 
try. This, of course would mean regi- 
mentation or regulation of the jobber, 
with an accompanying loss of the 
right to run his own Independent 
business—to buy and sell where, when 
and how he chooses. 

3. Seeking out and fighting those 
forces which tend to destroy the job- 
ber “from within.” Jobbers are not 
without sin but if we stop, look and 
listen, we can quickly recognize our 
weaknesses and voluntarily work 
toward betterment, if common sense 
motivates our thinking. 

Mr. Bero’ said some oil jobbers 
tend at times to be strangely original 
in the violation of sound business 
principles such as extending credit 
loosely, even carelessly, and then ex- 


pecting the banker or supplier to 
pull them out of trouble, “This form 
of reverse originality makes us un- 
wanted among certain people. This, 
of course, is self-destruction,” he 
stated. 

Some jobbers tend to plan deals 
which may involve extravagant loan- 
ing or actually giving away of equip- 
ment, offering or actually giving spe- 
cial or even ridiculous margins, and 
countless other ideas, Mr. Bero de- 
clared. 

If those jobbers who are off-the- 
beam would return to the field of 
true selling, of unstinted service, of 
maintaining attractive premises, of 
a spirit of co-operating with those 
who can help them, and last, but 
most important, if capitalizing on the 
priceless heritage of being able to 
call a large number of the people 
the oil jobbers know and sell, their 
friends, the Independent oil jobbing 
industry would be acknowledged as 
the most unbeatable group that ever 
donned an oil man’s toga. 


Association Actions 


At a business session the associa- 
tion took the following actions: 


1. Extended the terms of its of- 
ficers until the end of 1950 rather 
than holding next election in mid- 
year. This places the association on 
a calendar year basis which was 
deemed necessary to administer a 
new group life insurance plan. 

2. Discussed the group life insur- 
ance plan which the association will 
administer both as to collecting pre- 
miums and paying claims. This pro- 
gram is underwritten by a Minnesota 
mutual insurance company. It is of- 
fered to all association members and 
their employes at the rate of $1 per 
thousand per month, Maximum 
amount of insurance is $5,000 for 
top management. For others it is 
scaled down according to salary. 

3. Unanimously adopted a motion 
to continue support of the National 
Oil Jobbers Council. 


4. Adopted a motion to broaden 
the association bulletin to include 
more news on what Tennessee oil men 
are doing. 

5. Expressed appreciation for the 
service rendered for many years by 
H. L. Thatcher who recently sold 
his business and is no longer an oil 
jobber. 


6. Heard a report that the reduc- 


tion in number on the board of di- 
rectors—now seven—has made meet- 


ings of the board possible every two 
months and has resulted in a more 
pliable organization. 


7. Decided to hold meetings in 
April and October rather than June 
and December. Next meeting is ten- 
tatively set for some time in April 
and will be held in Knoxville, 


8. Association membership was re- 
ported at an all-time high. 


Capt. A. A. Nichoson, assistant 
to the vice president of The Texas 
Co., New York, told the oil men that 
the industry can progress only un- 
der the free enterprise system. 

One of the things most needed to- 
day is understanding among stock- 
holders, owners, workers and others 
in business, he said, adding that 
court orders cannot create this un- 
derstanding, 

He pictured a bright outlook for 
small businessmen but warned that 
a badly distorted world economy is 
having its effect on small business. 
Trying times will continue for some 
time, and it will take hard work to 
overcome the many difficulties. 

Oil men must take their responsi- 
bilities of leadership, he said, and 
warned against exchanging govern- 
ment regulation for the free enter- 
prise system. 


Supersonic Aircraft 


Col. Paul H. Dane, of Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio, and commander of construc- 
tion of the Air Engineering Center 
at Tullahoma (about 60 miles north 
of Nashville), told how the project 
will enable research on supersonic 
aircraft. It will include a high alti- 
tude engine lab to simulate flight 
conditions, a small wind tunnel to 
develop conditions present at speeds 
up to 7,000 miles per hour, a large 
wind tunnel to simulate conditions 
up to 2,100 miles per hour. 


Colonel Dane said aviation is on 
the threshold of a new frontier in 
science which it must pursue to main- 
tain a safe margin of superiority 
over the rest of the world. He re- 
vealed that planes already have been 
flown hundreds of miles beyond the 
speed of sound. 


The record attendance at the meet- 
ing—155 registered—received the 
messages brought by several speak- 
ers enthusiastically. A congenial and 
co-operative spirit prevailed among 
jobbers, suppliers and equipment men, 
Noticeable was the optimistic out- 
look prevailing among most of those 
oil men present. 

Wives were invited to the meeting 
and about 35 participated in the so- 
cial activities which included an as- 
sociation buffet supper and a banquet 
and floor show sponsored by Shell 
Oil Co. 

About 50% of those attending the 
meeting were Independent jobbers, 
30% major company representatives 
and 20% equipment men. 
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Farm Credit Accounts Should Be Put 
On 30-60-Day Basis, Jobbers Told 


Nebraska Panel Reports Farm Payments Slower; 
Resolution Condemns Loaning of Equipment 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Staff Writer 


OMAHA—Panel speakers at the 
29th annual convention of the 
Nebraska Petroleum Marketers Dec. 
6-7 agreed that oil jobbers should 
move immediately to put their farm 
credit accounts on a 30 to 60-day 
basis. They reported that farm pay- 
ments are slowing down and farmers 
are, on the average, paying in 90 days 
today, as compared with 60 days a 
short time ago. 

Leading the panel discussion on 
credits and collections was Carl Neve, 
wholesale credit manager for Skelly 
Oil Co., Kansas City. Participating 
on the panel were four Nebraska 
jobbers: Larry Caskey, Luedeke Oil 
Co., Stanton; Earl Hofmeyer, F. &. 
M. Oil Co., Franklin; Lem Shultz, 
Shultz Oil Co., Rogers, and Tom 
Witt, Heyne Oil Co., Pender. 


Featured speaker at the convention 
was Leo C. Tonjes, 31-year-old man- 
aging partner of the Pearl Oil Co. at 
Bowling Green, O., who declared that 
“small business is the big business of 
today,” doing between 90 and 95% of 
all business in the nation. 


Association Resolutions 


The association adopted resolutions 
that: 


1. Condemned “the practice of 
those automotive manufacturers who 
give financial support to groups ac- 
tively engaged in creating business 
for selfish interests, at the expense of 
the automobile, truck and tractor 
users, under the guise of ‘Safety and 
Planning’ studies.” 


2. Condemned “the practice of ‘sub- 
sidizing’ competition by the loaning 
of equipment—by anyone—on the 
grounds that it constitutes an unfair 
use of economic powers, and if not 
controlled by industry, will invite 
pressure for correction by legisla- 
tion.” 


3. Recommended the adoption of 
sound credit policies by Independent 
jobbers and instructed the associa- 
tion’s officers and directors “to in- 
vestigate insurance of payment for 
petroleum products used in the pro- 
duction of crops by liens on such 
crops.” 

4. Called for repeal of federal ex- 
cise taxes on gasoline and automo- 
tive products; labelled as ‘“unreason- 
able and discriminatory” the 50c 
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state fee charged for each incoming 
gasoline transport; pledged contin- 
ued co-operation with the Nebraska 
Highway Users Conference in oppos- 
ing all efforts to “saddle” consumers 
with “unreasonable and unnecessary 
motor fuel and motor vehicle taxes.” 


‘Honeymoon Is Over’ 


Mr. Neve, in reporting that farm 
payments are slowing down, observed 
that “the honeymoon is over.” Farm 
income is down, he said, and accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, 
prices dropped about 2% between 
mid-October and mid-November, 
which made the parity ratio 100 for 
the first time since 1941. 


For 1950, he said, farm income is 
expected to continue on a downward 
trend with cash receipts likely to be 
10% lower. Farm product prices also 
are expected to decline 10%. Net 
income of the farmers next year, he 
said, is expected to fall more than 
10%. 

“Compared to all but the recent 
lush years, the 1950 level of farm in- 
come still will be high,” Mr. Neve 
said. “The government’s price sup- 
port program assures that.” 

Mr. Caskey said that in his opinion 
the farmer should not have credit 
terms any longer than those given a 
manufacturer. The farmer is a pro- 
ducer, Mr. Caskey explained, and “he 
should be able to finance his opera- 
tion, just as you and I must do, or 
the same as a manufacturer does. 
That’s sound economics.” 


“Originally, years ago, when farm- 
ers were financed until harvest, it 
was the accepted rule. Money was 
scarce, local business men expected 
to give long terms, and in many cases 
got a long price for their merchan- 
dise. Things have changed. There 
is money in the country today, but 
for some unaccountable reason, long 
terms still exist. 


“The average farmer has had 
profits aplenty, ever since the war 
years and ought to be able to pay his 
way as he goes,’ Mr. Caskey de- 
clared. “Crops have been good, so 
why should we or any other merchant 
of consumer items be forced to carry 
long term farm accounts.” 

Mr. Shultz reported that his com- 
pany began mailing out monthly 
statements a year ago and that at 
first “‘some of our old and good cus- 
tomers raised a ruckus about it— 
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wanted to know if I didn’t trust 
them any more. 

“I started sending out statements 
each month because I had in mind 
that it might help to cut down my 
book accounts, and it sure did,” Mr. 
Shultz said. “I got a little tired 
about the money I had tied up in 
my accounts. I try to get statements 
in the mail just as early as I can. 
The results have been good; I am 
carrying less on the books; sales have 
held up. My customers are paying 
better than they did before I sent 
them statements.” 


Mr. Hofmeyer, observing’ that 
“sometimes I think we don’t speak up 
for ourselves as we should,” said that 
jobbers should have a definite under- 
standing on terms with every cus- 
tomer in ordér “‘to cinch the idea that 
we must have our money back to 
keep our business going.” 


Keep Customer Informed 


“I think a businesslike, frank state- 
ment of the facts is called for,’ he 
said. “The customer can usually see 
our side of it. The big advantage is 
that morally you have him over a 
barrel when you tell him what your 
terms are. He can’t plead ignorance, 
and the fact that you have explained 
your terms to him should give him a 
chance to arrange his income to take 
care of you.” 

Mr. Witt said a serious problem is 
the past due account who transfers 
his business on a cash basis to some- 
one else. When that happens, he 
said, “it’s my fault. Somewhere in 
treating with Joe Bloke I slipped a 
cog—when I had to tell Joe the sad 





Davison Is President 
By NPN Staff Writer 

OMAHA Allen Davison of 
the Davison Oil Co., Beatrice, 
was elected president of Ne- 
braska Petroleum Marketers, 
succeeding W. R. (Mike) 
Schaefer of the Schaefer Oil 
Co., Omaha, who was president 
the past three years. Mr. 
Schaefer automatically becomes 
a member of the board. 

Hugh B. Hill of Hill Oil Co., 
Superior, was elected first vice 
president and Elmer H. (Bus) 
Lohr of the Lohr Petroleum 
Co., Columbus, was named sec- 
ond vice president. 

A new member elected to the 
board of directors was Ralph 
Swanson of the Swanson Pe- 
troleum Co., Omaha. Directors 
re-elected were Tim Grantham 
of Grantham’s, Kearney; Glenn 
D. Martin of Martin Oil Co., 
Falls City and Carl Mueller of 
Mueller Oil Co., Columbus. 
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news that I wasn’t going to be able 
to give him any more credit, I should 
have left enough room to arrange to 
sell him for cash. 

“When a customer gets behind and 
you must cut his credit, right then 
you should start to work on selling 
him for cash. There is no reason in 
the world why you should lose the 
business. Then while you sell him 
on a cash basis, try to reach a tem- 
porary agreement to have Joe pay 
something extra on each delivery. If 
you work out a deal like that, you do 
two things. You keep his trade and 
collect something on account. Joe 
Bloke may not care much about it at 
first, but when he winds up owing 
nothing, he will be just as pleased 
as you are.” 

Mr. Tonjes, discussing ‘“‘The Case 
for Small Business,” gave this sum- 
mary of what the Independent jobber 
may expect and what he must do to 
assure a profitable future: 

“I believe we have a logical right 
to be optimistic towards the contin- 
uance of our independence. From 
the marketing end of our industry 

I do not believe we need to fear 
big business. I do believe that we 
must acquaint ourselves to the dif- 
ference between big business and 
monopoly. Too often we consider 
this one and the same. Monopoly on 
anyone’s part has no place in our 
business and economic pattern. We 
have necessary laws concerning this. 
They need only to be enforced. But 
many of our high officials are con- 
fusing the two and if not enlightened 
will do serious harm to the public in 
the curtailing of good services and 
lower prices. 

“We must readily accept the re- 


sponsibilities that our businesses ac- 
quire. We must take the leadership 
in opposing any factions infringing 
upon our freedom. We must set the 
example in good citizenship. We must 
consider voting a duty. We must 
promote good will for ourselves, our 
companies and our industry. In this 
we should take a part in the oil prog- 
ress program. We must invite the 
younger men into our small com- 
panies. We must keep our companies 
a good place to work for our em- 
ployes. We must work out the in- 
equities and differences of our indus- 
try across the tables of business and 
not across the tables of governmental! 
bureaucracies. We must constantly 
be aware of the necessity for some 
good, plain honest work.” 

Mr. Tonjes said that much is heard 
about bigness in business being the 
troublesome factor in competing with 
small business. But, he continued, 
“I do not believe that when only 
7,237 companies have 500 or more 
employes and 3,000,000 businesses 
have less than 500 employes, we need 
to get alarmed over bigness alone, so 
long as it is not monopolistic.” 


“Bigness in our oil business is 
necessary and should not be prohib- 
ited nor restrained so long as mon- 
opoly is not a goal nor a result. Re- 
search, development of new fields, 
better merchandise for us to sell, and 
better living comes directly from big- 
ness in business. There is no industry 
that I know of that is any more com- 
petitive than ours. The progress is 
amazing over the last 90 years. I 
do not believe our independence is in 
jeopardy in small business. It is 
being threatened by our failure to 
fulfill our responsibilities.” 











“Our hose is being repaired!” 
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New Oil Trucker Group 
Set: Seeks Uniform Rates 


Special to NPN 
NASHVILLE—A new association, 


Tennessee Petroleum Transport Assn., 
Inc., has been formed with headquar- 
ters in Nashville. It was incorpor- 
ated on Nov. 11 to promote unity in 
one statewide uniform tariff on truck 
rates instead of the four which exist 
currently. 

Railroads have asked the Tennes- 
see Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission for permission to cut rates 
to meet truck competition. Only a 
few truckers are under present rail 
rates and these are not making any 
profit, according to J. G. Page, Jr., 
of Direct Transport Co., president of 
the new oil transport group. 

He says the group has proposed to 
the Tennessee commission that truck 
rates be made level with rail rates 
and reports that all truckers are in 
accord on this plan. 

If the railroads are allowed to re- 
duce rates on oil products—originally 
scheduled to be effective Oct. 10 but 
suspended for 90 days—-Mr. Page said 
oil truckers agreed that they will lose 
money and many probably will go out 
of business. 

More than 80% of Tennessee oil 
transporters bclong to the new asso- 
ciation, Mr. Page reports. Other ac- 
tivities the group will pursue include 
promotion of better service anil 
safety. 

Mr. Page is a firm believer in safe- 
ty programs and pays his drivers a 
bonus for safety each month. In ad- 
dition, each of his trucks is equipped 
with its own grounding equipment. 

Vice president of the new associa- 
tion is Ralph Moore, Blue Ridge 
Transport of Knoxville; and secre- 
tary-treasurer is H. N. Nunnally, W. 
M. Chambers Truck Line, Memphis. 


Refinery Operations Drop, 
Fuel Oil Stocks Decline 


Crude runs to stills declined 2,000 
b/d during the week ended Dec. 3, 
according to API. Average runs of 
5,329,000 b/d for the period included 
193,000 b/d of foreign crude as com- 
pared with 471,000 b/d of 
crude the previous week. 

Heating oil stocks continued their 
decline with kerosine down 918,000 
bbls.; gas oil and distillate fuel down 
2,347,000 bbls.; residual down 816,000 
bbls. Gasoline inventories, however, 
rose 347,000 bbls. to 105,264,000. 

In terms of days’ supply latest 
1949 inventory figures for heating oil 
stocks compared as follows with year 


aon: 
ago: 


foreign 


—Week Ended— 


Dee. 4 Dee. 3 

Product 1948 1949 
Kerosine 65 66 
Gas oil & distillate fuel 59 75 
Residual fuel 42 15 
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Editorially Speaking 








Limitation of Imports Affecting Development of Oil 
Fields in Canada Would Peril Future U. S. Security 


A NY limitations on oil imports which might dis- 
courage the fullest possible development of the fields 
in western Canada would be a crime. 


These fields may some day supply a substantial amount 
of oil for civilian markets in the United States, particu- 
larly the Pacific Northwest, the Midwest and the North- 
ern Rocky Mountain states. From the viewpoint of their 
own future supply, refiners and marketers on the United 
States side of the world’s longest unfortified border 
should be interested in the growth of the Canadian fields 
and in the building of transportation facilities from them. 

But even more important is the national security as- 
pect of this question of import regulation and Canadian 
oil. Our military, economic, geographic and general 
friendship ties with Canada are such that the two coun- 
tries are virtually one unit when the defense of one or 
the other is considered. 

As the military looks at oil, reserves in Canada are 
as reassuring as reserves within the borders of the 
United States. They are accessible by land transporta- 
tion. They are located in a country which is necessarily 
our closest ally against any possible enemy and which 
has political and economic systems similar to our own. 
And considering that Soviet Russia is the only country 
likely to make war on us, the Alberta Fields are in an 
especially strategic spot. 

It seems unthinkable that any action would be even 
contemplated which might adversely affect the develop- 
ment of these Canadian fields. Yet it was only three 
months ago that the United States Senate, under the 
persuasion of the Independent Petroleum Assn. of Amer- 
ica, came within one vote of limiting imports of oil to 
5% of domestic demand, without any exception for Cana- 
da. 


Invitation to Government Control 


This 5% plan would have given the federal govern- 
ment the best excuse it ever had to grab control of the 
oil industry. Under this plan it would have been neces- 
sary for someone to decide from which countries the 5% 
would be allowed to come, who would be allowed to buy 
the imported oil and probably at what price. Certainly 
the federal government itself would insist upon the right 
to make these decisions, and in so doing would get its 
fingers firmly planted around the industry’s throat, 

The thought of such an invitation to government con- 
trol is bad enough, but when it is realized that the 5% 
would have applied also to Canada and irrespective of 
national security considerations, the danger of the pro- 
posal becomes even more apparent. 


Unless the oil from western Canada can move into the 
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United States without restriction, there will be a ceiling 
on the investment private companies will be willing to 
make in exploration, drilling and the construction of re- 
fining and transportation facilities. Only a maximum 
market can inspire maximum investment under the com- 
petitive enterprise system. 


The suggestion has been made that an exchange 4ar- 
rangement be worked out, to permit crude from western 
Canada to supply some United States markets, while 
crude from the United States supplies eastern Canada 
While that would be better than nothing, it still would bs 
a barrier to oil commerce between the United States and 
Canada. Under the considerations of national security 
it is doubtful that any restriction should be tolerated, 
no matter what the views of any individual producer or 
any group of them may be. 


Their Position Should Be Made Clear 


There is some talk around the industry that the 5% 
plan was inspired more by contemplation of large imports 
from western Canada in the next few years than by the 
current imports from the Middle East. It would be well 
if the producers’ associations clarified their position on 
this, not only in relation to the 5% plan but also with re- 
gard to any kind of import restriction which may be 
proposed during the next session of Congress 


Do the producers want to restrict imports from Cana 
da? That is a question which deserves a straight an- 
swer. 


If the leading producers’ associations would declares 
themselves in favor of a completely free flow of crude 
oil and products between the United States and Canada, 
there would be no need to worry further about the possi- 
bility of a ceiling on the Canadian oil development, which 
is part and parcel of national security. That would mak« 
it unanimous within the industry as well as between the 
industry and those who are charged with responsibility 
for military oil supply. 





The difference between landscape and land- 
scape is small, but there is a great difference in 
the beholders—-Emerson 

Comments on editorials are welcomed always 
Please address comments to Warren C. Platt, 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 1213 West 3rd St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Compact Renews Resolution Backing 
Control of Tidelands by States 


IPAA Tells Commission Only 190,000 B/D of 
Imports Will Be Required First Quarter of ‘50 


By NPN Staff Writer 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission, meeting 
here last week, renewed previously- 
passed resolutions favoring control of 
the tidelands by the states. 

The resolution said that the com- 
pact ‘opposes the attempt of depart- 
ments of the national government to 
confiscate state property which is 
held by the states as agents of their 
people in their collective sovereign 
capacity, and urges the Congress to 
recognize and confirm the title of the 
states to their submerged lands and 
resources.” 

Congress was urged to act with a 
minimum of delay to assure ‘the 
building of substantial reserves to 
support the normal peacetime econ- 
omy of the nation and to provide for 
sufficient petroleum reserves to meet 
any emergency situations which 
might arise.”’ The resolution also 
pointed to the excellent records of the 
states in oil and gas conservation. 

Other developments at the meeting 
included: 

1. A report on supply and demand 
by the Independent Petroleum Assn. 
of America. 

2. Election of Gov. Roy J. Turner 
of Oklahoma to succeed Gov. Frank 
Carlson of Kansas as chairman of 
the compact commission. 

3. A report by the Legal Committee 
urging states which do not now have 
market demand laws in their con- 
servation codes to study the way in 
which such laws work where they are 
in effect. 

1. A warning by the retiring chair- 
man, Governor Carlson, that the Fair 
Dealers “in their undermining cam- 
paign against all competitive enter- 
prise’ have oil high on the list of 
industries ticketed for nationalization. 

5. An appeal by a representative 
for a group of West Texas producers 
that the compact adopt an _ inter- 
national policy “to bring about a 
just and equitable apportionment or 
sharing of the world demand for 
petroleum and products, giving do- 
mestic production its share of mar- 
kets outside the U. S., and conforming 
to the spirit of the market demand 
portions of sound conservation prin- 
ciples.” 


Supply-Demand Report 


In its regular supply and demand 
report to the compact, the IPAA said 
that only 190,000 b/d of imports 
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would be required to supplement 
domestic production during the first 
three months of 1950. 

The report said that the domestic 
industry could produce a total of 
6,330,000 b/d of crude and natural 
gas liquids out of the 6,520,000 b/d 
new supply required. But with im- 
porting companies planning to bring 
in 850,000 b/d during the first quar- 
ter of 1950, the domestic production 
required to meet the demand without 
waste is only 5,670,000 b/d—5,230,000 
b/d of crude and 440,000 b/d of nat- 
ural gas liquids. In other words, 
domestic production indicated is 
670,000 b/d under maximum efficient 
rates. 

The estimate of 5,230,000 b/d of do- 
mestic crude production for the first 
quarter of 1950 compares with 5,100,- 
000 for the last quarter of 1949, an 
increase of 130,000 b/d. 

In another report, the compact’s 
Economics Advisory Committee es- 
timated that stocks of crude and 
products east of the Rockies will be 
18.8% less on Dec. 31, 1949, than on 
Dec. 31, 1948. The following table 
on stocks was included in the report 
(figures are millions of barrels as 
of Dec. 31 of the year) indicated: 


1947 1948 1949 


Crude Oil ... --. 230.7 256.6 252.2 
Products 268.0 349.1 353 
All oils—U. §S 498.7 605.7 605.5 
All oils—Pacific Coast area 85.2 101.4 120.0 
All oils—rest of.U. S.. 413.4 504.3 485.5 


Steuart Starts Building 
On 900,000-Bbl. Terminal 
By NPN Staff Writer 
L. P. Steuart & Bros., Inc., last 
week started construction work on a 
900,000-obl. deepwater oil terminal 90 
miles south of Washington on the 
Potomac River at Piney Point, Md. 
Curtis Steuart, manager of compa- 
ny’s oil business, said contract was 


‘let for $1,250,000 but actual costs 


are expected to run higher. Initial 
storage is planned for Nos. 1, 2 and 
6 fuel oils, only. 

Additional gasoline storage is ten- 
tatively planned for later. Product 
will be unloaded from tankers into 
new terminal and then barged to 
Washington storage. Pier will rest in 
36 ft. of water. New terminal is ex- 
pected to be completed by Aug. 1, 
1950. 

Meanwhile American Merchant 
Marine Institute renewed its efforts 





to have 57 Navy-operated tankers re- 
turned to U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion’s lay-up fleet. Action was 
spurred by projected use of govern- 
ment-operated tankers for transpor- 
tation of crude which Armed Service 
Petroleum Purchasing Agency is pro- 
curing for Japan. 


John W. Bancker, institute vice 
president, declared this week the 
Navy is competing unfairly with pri- 
vate owners and operators of tank- 
ers, and pointed out that about 30 
of the country’s 400-odd privately 
owned tankers are idle. 


Deaths 


Julius P. Heil, founder and chair- 
man of the board of The Heil Co., 
Milwaukee, and former Wisconsin 
governor, died Nov. 30 after a heart 
attack suffered while hunting on a 
private game preserve in southern 
Wisconsin. He was 73 years old. 

A pioneer in the welding process 
and in the construction of frameless 
“trailerized” transport trucks, and 
many other products, Mr. Heil 
founded his own company in 1901 
with savings of $550 and three em- 
ployes. Welded truck bodies, storage 
and transport tanks were among his 
early products. After a difficult first 
10 years, during which he worked 
from 12 to 16 hours a day for $2 per 
day, Mr. Heil gradually expanded to 
the manufacture of oil-fired home 
heating units and water systems in 
1924. By 1930 his company had pro- 
duced the first mobile farm forage 
crop dehydrators, and by 1936 was 
making bulldozers. 


Elected governor of Wisconsin in 
1939, Mr. Heil was active in numerous 
social, civic and philanthropic or- 
ganizations. He was a 33rd degree 
Mason, potentate of Tripoli Shrine, 
and Exalted Ruler of Milwaukee Elks. 
He helped raise funds for clubs, hos- 
pitals and charities, and in 1945 was 
awarded an L. H. D. degree by North- 
land College, Ashland, Wis., in recog- 
nition of his humanitarian activities 
and his service to the State of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Heil grew up on a farm, and as 
a young man traveled widely through- 
out the world installing a newly 
patented process of welding street 
car rails. In 1899 he installed the 
first electric railway in Buenos Aires. 

His son, Joseph F. Heil, was made 
executive vice president of the com- 
pany in 1939 and president in 1946. 


* * * 


Charles E. Foster, vice president 
in charge of marketing operations, 
Cities Service oil Co. (Pa.) until his 
retirement in 1945, died suddenly 
Dec. 7 in St. Joseph, Mo. He was 
71 years old. Mr. Foster had been 
associated with the company since 
before the First World War. 
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NPN’S WASHINGTON STAFF REPORTS ON 


Your Stake 
In Congress 





Second Session of 8lst Congress Marks Start 
Of First Real Showdown of So-Called Fair Deal 


This is the first in a series 
of four articles. Second ar- 
ticle in this series will dis- 
cuss and interpret matters 
directly affecting oil. 


You, Mr. Oil Man, will have a 
tremendous stake in the events due 
to begin unfolding in the national 
capital less than four short weeks 
from now. 

What happens is going to vitally 
affect your whole future. 

That of your employes will be 
equally affected. 

The year 1950 and the convening of 
the second session of the 81st Con- 
gress marks the start of the first 
real showdown for the so-called “Fair 
Deal” administration of Harry S. 
Truman. 


Decisions of immense importance 
must be faced up to by the Congress. 


How it disposes of the major leg- 
islative proposals intended to imple- 
ment the Truman “Fair Deal’ will 
pretty much determine how you run 
your business tomorrow—whether you 
are a producer, a refiner, a major, 
an Independent jobber. 

What Congress does could even 
make you consider whether you want 
to continue in business at all. 


Mr. Truman personally will set the 
stage for 1950’s big showdown. 

He is in the driver’s seat and his 
will be the whip hand. The mere 
fact of 1950 being an election year 
puts the advantage on his side. 

He can be expected, as a result, to 
push and crowd Congress every step 
of the way, starting with the delivery 
early in January of his annual mes- 
sage on the State of the Union. 


As a matter of fact, there is really 
no other course open to the President. 
Having made the 80th Congress the 
central issue of his victorious 1948 
campaign by lambasting it as the 
worst in history, he is under the 
necessity almost of having to make 
this one look vastly better—by adop- 
ting his program. 


Even, however, should this oncom- 
ing session block many of his major 
objectives, that, too, could and might 
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actually redound to Mr. Truman’s 
political advantage. 

Every setback dealt the chief 
executive by Congress would enable 
him to proclaim that the electorate 
did not go far enough in ‘48 in clean- 
ing out of office those alleged ex- 
ponents of what, in his last annual 
message, he chose to describe as 
the “trickle-down concept of national 
prosperity.” 

In other words, the President has 
his opposition caught sort of ’twixt 
and between. 

He is in the enviable position of 
being sure of having a ready-made 
issue on which to go before the 
people later in ’50 regardless of how 
things turn out on Capitol Hill. 

He then will be able either to: 


1. Take to the hustings with the 
triumphant boast that the Democrats 
delivered on their platform promises, 
or 

2. Use the disappointments visited 
upon him by the 81st Congress as 
justification for a further and more 
complete house cleaning in Congress. 


Conservatives May Yield Some 


Because of the effective use they 
saw him make in ‘48 of an issue 
identical to the latter, many members 
of Congress now inclined to the con- 
servative side of the fence will be 
under the severe temptation during 
the new session to swallow more 
than just a little piece of the Tru- 
man “Fair Deal” in the belief that 
by so doing they will be saving their 
own political necks. 

Even Republicans are bound to be 
subject to this temptation, on the 
theory—which ignores principles— 
that if you can’t beat ‘em then you’d 
better join’em. 

The extent to which they yield 
will determine whether the session 
winds up as a triumphal Truman 
march, or sees him merely making 
progress towards his objectives. The 
former is not now indicated. Of 
the latter he can be sure. But 
whichever is the case doesn’t seem 
to matter much so far as the Presi- 
dent and his ambitions are concerned. 


That is why, though he will bluster, 
threaten, cajole and talk big, Mr. 





Truman won't count it a real set- 
back if this second session fails to 
come to final grips with the question 
of Taft-Hartle¢y repeal. 

Or with the farm problem (which, 
incidentally, is a hot potato for Mr. 
Truman because of the way in which 
the Brannan Plan has_ backfired 
among certain farn. groups). 

Or, for that matter, with even his 
“socialized medicine’ scheme, the 
need of ammunition for which re- 
cently sent a party of administration 
officials scurrying off to Europe in 
search of new ideas. 

All will continue objectives of the 
“Fair Deal” and ought to be as good 
as gold for issues in the ensuing elec- 
tion campaign. 

By the same token, however, all 
is not hopeless from the standpoint 
of the opposition, the new adage that 
“you can’t beat a good hand-out”’ not- 
withstanding. 

If they can lick him good and 
soundly on any one or a number of 
major legislative proposals, they then 
will have at least gained the advan- 
tage of time—time in which, per- 
chance, the people can be made to 
realize that the path down which 
Mr. Truman would lead them is the 
pathway that James F. Byrnes says 
crosses “over a bridge of socialism 
into a police state.” 


Bitter Fighting Predicted 


There is no reason for doubting, 
therefore, that the President will be 
contested every step of the way or 
that the fighting will be downright 
bitter, with name-calling frequently 
the order of the day. 

The final and complete sundering 
of all ties with the Fair Deal ad- 
ministration by Mr. Byrnes is it- 
self a virtual guarantee that no Tru- 
man victory will be lightly won. 

Mr. Byrnes’ call to the Southern 
Governors Conference to “stand up 
and fight’’ the concentration of au- 
thority and power in Washington— 
the trend of events which is making 
the people mere “oars in the econo- 
mic galley’’—could become the rally- 
ing cry that will cement the opposi- 
tion forces as never before. 

One of the major battles of the 
session will be over the President’s 
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renewed demand that taxes be raised 
to meet an indicated deficit of around 
$6 billion for the current fiscal year. 
At his press conference last Oct. 
20 Mr. Truman assured that the de- 
mand would be made by saying: 


“We have got to find the money 
to run the government. Period. 
That is all there is to it.’’ 

For -Congress, the choice lies be- 
tween accepting the President’s ad- 
vice, curtailing government services 
or adopting the device of deficit 
spending. 

Only the second alternative is the 
happy one, but it does not appear 
to be in the cards. Mr. Truman is 
committed irretrievably to a program 
which leads in exactly the opposite 
direction. 

Yet even should Congress not fol- 
low the presidential lead by refusing 
to raise taxes, business must face up 
to the probability that its resources 
will be tapped more heavily in other 
ways; by, for example, the necessity 
of meeting the increased social se- 
curity benefits this Congress is des- 
tined to vote. 

Nor must it ignore the possibility 
that the voting of these benefits may 
mark only the first legislative step 
toward the eventual adoption of what 
Labor Secretary Tobin says would be 
“a sound insurance system” providing 


minimum benefits of $100 per month 
for all retired persons. 

The mere fact of the President’s 
position on taxes generally may 
augur against any extension of tax 
relief to small businesses such as 
advocated by W. W. Vandeveer in 
recent testimony before Congression- 
al committees. : 

Big business, on the other hand, 
faces not only the threat of higher 
taxes but also the certainty that it 
will be the object of an all-out gov- 
ernmental attack on bigness as such. 


Divorcement May Be Weapon 


There is increasing talk of using 
divorcement as a legislative weapon. 
Chairman Celler of the House Judici- 
ary Committee has observed ominous- 
ly in this regard that: 

“It may be necessary for the gov- 
ernment to adopt some means, such 
as it did when we passed the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act, to ask 
the large entities voluntarily to di- 
vest and split up, and then if, after 
a period of grace they do not do so, 
the government, as was the case in 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act, might be compelled to have them 
divorce or divest themselves of some 
of their operations.” 

The anti-big business attitude of 
the administration will be further 
demonstrated by the lobby probe 
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which a committee of the House will 
launch sometime in January. 

Organized labor, which is no small 
pumpkin itself in the lobbying field, 
demanded—and President Truman en- 
dorsed—the investigation. The pur- 
pose, so far as some are concerned, 
is to “smear business” and all other 
groups opposing the program of the 
forces that bear the label “Fair 
Deal.” 

The session also will see an intense 
drive made for congressional sanc- 
tioning of nine river valley authori- 
ties patterned after TVA. These 
would blanket the country and the 
result, says the U, S. Chamber of 
Commerce, would be “‘nine monopolies 
or government trusts—all beyond 
control by the states and all out- 
side the practical reach of Congress.” 

Last but not least, in keeping with 
the philosophy that government must 
take over more and more direction 
of our economic life, the administra- 
tion will stage a big push for enact- 
ment of its so-called “Economic Ex- 
pansion Act.” 

This is the bill which in original 
form would have empowered the gov- 
ernment directly to engage at the 
President’s whim in every phase of 
the oil business, as well as any and 
all other businesses. It has_ been 
disguised since as a loans-to-business 
bill. The philosophy remains the 
same, however. It is inescapable 
that money funnelled in the desired 
channels adds up to power to in- 
fluence the course of the economy 
and eventually to its control by gov- 
ernment. 


British American Finishes 
Montreal Plant Expansion 


The expansion and modernization 
program of the Montreal East re- 
finery of the British American Oil Co. 
Ltd. has been completed. Crude 
charging capacity has been boosted 
from 17,500 b/d to 32,000 b/d. 

Besides revamping existing facili- 
ties, company has added a new 
topping and decarbonizing unit (14,- 
500 b/d), a new Fluid catalytic crack- 
ing unit (13,500), a new Catalytic 
Polymerization unit (500 b/d) and 
new crude oil and product tankage. 

Several new buildings were erected 
including an administration building, 
a laboratory building, and a new 
stores and shops building. 

Erection of the three new process- 
ing units was handled by the Cana- 
dian Kellogg Co. Ltd. Engineering of 
all the ‘‘outside of the battery limits” 
facilities was handled by British 
American’s own engineering staff. 
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SECOND IN A SERIES 





Manufacturers List Types of Oil Pumps; 
Discuss Merits of Each for Specific Jobs 


Second of two articles on 


of operation, applications and 


vantages of rotary pumps. 


through the 
turers. 


co-operation of oil 


The rotary pump in its various 
types is a versatile unit adaptable to 
a large number of oil products and 
other industrial pumping purposes. 
Many types, sizes and designs are 
available for fitting the pump to the 
specific application. 

While rotary pumps resemble cen- 
trifugal pumps in exterior appear- 
ance, they differ internally. The 
rotary pump is a positive displace- 
ment unit which means that the ca- 
pacity will vary in direct proportion 
to the operating speed of the unit. 
The fluid being pumped is delivered 
to the discharge pipe in successive 


isolated quantities under positive 
pressure. 
However, the end result is prac-- 


tically a continuous stream in the 
discharge pipe because the successive 
quantities are so small and the in- 
terval between them so short. 
secause of its operating character- 
istics a rotary pump cannot be oper- 
ated against a closed discharge valve 
and where this condition might be 
encountered, an automatic unloading 
valve or safety valve must be pro- 


vided. 
Different services in the oil in- 
dustry require pumps of different 


pressure ranges. Rotary pumps can, 
therefore, be classified in different 
pressure ranges. Low pressure trans- 
fer pumps are usually constructed 
with sleeve bearings and pumps for 
higher usually con- 
structed with anti-friction bearings. 


pressures are 


The application of the pump in 
many cases controls the design of 
its bearings. Some pumps are con- 
structed with their sleeve bearings 
next to the rotating element so that 
the liquid being pumped can flood 
the bearings. Other pumps isolate 
their bearings from the pumpage by 
stuffing box, packing, or mechanincal 
seals between the bearing and the 
inside of the pump. The advantages 
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pumps 
marketing industry, this story explains the 


ised by the oil 


advantages and disad- 
First article was on centrifu- 
gal pumps and appeared in NPN, Dec. 14, p. 28. 

The material for this article on pumps was obtained 
equipment 
It is the desire of NPN to acquaint its readers 


Rotary Pumps 


principles 


pump, it does 


manufac- 
any installation. 


of this type of design are obvious, 
especially when handling nonlubricat- 
ing or dirty liquids. 
Most of the various types of rotary 
pumps are as follows: 
1. Swinging vane, 


2. Sliding vane, 
3. Two lobe, 

4. Three lobe, 
5. Four lobe, 

6. Twin screw, 
7. Triple screw, 
8. Single screw, 
9. Spur gear, 


10. Internal gear, 

11. Squeegee, 

12. Shuttle, 

13. Variable volume rotary piston, 
14. Universal joint or knuckle joint. 
The types of rotary pumps most 


commonly used may be divided into 


the following classes: 


INTERNAL GEAR—In this type 
of gear pump, the rotor revolves con- 
centrically in the casing and carries 
on its outer periphery what might be 
considered a gear, the teeth of which 
are supported at one end of the 
rotor. Supported off center with the 
rotor is a free running gear which 
meshes with and is driven by the 
gear teeth of the rotor. A crescent, 
supported from the end cover of the 
pump, acts as a division between the 
suction and the discharge. 

With the rotor turning in either 
direction, the teeth of the idler gear 
withdraw from the driven’ rotor 
teeth as the rotor passes the suction 
intake. This gives an action corres- 
ponding to that of the plunger of a 
reciprocating pump on its suction 
stroke that draws the fluid in to fill 
the space between the teeth. As the 
rotor turns on around in a clockwise 
direction, the stationary crescent is 
reached. The crescent separates the 
teeth of the rotor from idler gear, 
and the fluid is now trapped between 
the rotor teeth, the crescent, and the 


with both rotary and centrifugal pumps in such a manner 
that they may make their own pump selections. 

While NPN does not endorse any particular type of 
wish to urge oil marketers to use the 
customer service facilities offered by the pump manu- 
facturers and their distributors. 
to advise which model, type and size of pump to use on 


They are in position 


casing. As the rotor continues to 
turn, the fluid thus trapped is car- 
ried around to the discharge where 
it is forced out by pressure built up 
by succeeding deliveries. 


EXTERNAL GEAR There are 
several types of external gear rotary 
pumps. In the simplest form, in- 
vented in the 16th century and first 











Internal gear type 


























Spur gear type 
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Let Us Crown Men Polish YOUR Windshield 


You know how much more Business a Service Station does where 


oo i << us 


Attendants are smiling, anxious to help, and perform extra Services. 
Same way with us. Crown Salesmen are eager to please — 


to help you in every possible way — getting you information, giving 


technical or merchandising advice. When you place an order 
for Crown Cans, the Crown Salesmen follow it through to see you 
get your Cans as you want them, when you want them. 


Need Cans? Ask to have a Crown Sales Representative call. 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers Crow ) / CN \ 


Plants at Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando. Branch Offices: New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Lovis + Division of the Crown Cork & Seal Company 
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Rotary Pumps 





built of wood, two spur gears roll 
together with very close end and side 
clearances and trap the fluid flow- 
ing in between the teeth on the suc- 
tion side and carry it around to the 
discharge side. When the pump is 
primed, the fluid will flow in between 
the gear teeth just as it would flow 
into the cylinder of a reciprocating 
pump when the plunger is on the 
suction stroke. When the fluid has 
been carried between the gear teeth 
to the discharge side, it cannot 
escape back to the suction, if the 
clearances are sufficiently close. 

The result of these successive de- 
liveries by the gear teeth is the build- 
up of a pressure that is sufficient to 
force the fluid out of the discharge 
pipe. The gears rotate in opposite 
directions, and each gear tooth acts 
much like the plunger in a reciprocat- 
ing pump to build up the pressure 
which will force the fluid out through 
the discharge. Similar action can 
be secured with helical or herring- 
bone gears. 


CAM OR LOBE—In the cam or 
lobe type of rotary pump, two im- 
pellers, each having two or three 
cams or lobes, trap the fluid between 
the cams or lobes and the case at the 
suction entrance and deliver it to the 
discharge side. Discharge pressure 
is build up in the same manner as in 
the external gear type rotary pump. 


SCREW — In the screw type of 
rotary pump the screws are arranged 
parallel to each other with threads 
intermeshing. They operate with very 
little clearance in the casing that 
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Two lobe type 























Three lobe type 
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surrounds them. The fluid being 
pumped flows into the screws at 
both ends, is trapped between the 
threads—which are usually undercut 
—and the casing, and is carried along 
to the central discharge as the screws 
turn. The hollow cylinder of fluid is 
carried along the screw from the 
suction to the discharge in the same 
manner that a nut moves forward 
on a bolt. 


SLIDING VANE—Vane type rota- 
ry pumps may be either of the slid- 
ing-vane or the swinging-vane type. 
In the sliding-vane type, the one 
rotary element is_ eccentrically 
located with regard to the casing and 
is provided with a number of blades 
that are free to slide in and out in 
a radial direction to bear against the 
case or to be restrained by some 
means that permits only a slight 
clearance between the vane and the 
case. Fluid is trapped by the vanes 
as they pass the suction opening and 
is carried around and forced out 
through the discharge as the ec- 
centricity of the case reduces the 
space between the vanes to zero. The 
rotor of the swinging-vane type is 
also eccentrically located in its cas- 
ing, but in this type the sliding vanes 
are replaced by swinging vanes or 
buckets supported by arms in re- 
cesses in the rotor. As the rotor re- 
volves, the buckets are swung out by 
centrifugal force to make contact 
with the case. They trap the fluid at 
the inlet and carry it around to the 
outlet where the eccentricity of the 
casing and the rotor gradually elimi- 
nates the space between the buckets 
or vanes and thus forces the fluid out 
through the discharge pipe. 


UNIVERSAL JOINT—The rotor, or - 


pumping element, is a universal joint 
made in the shape of a ball, having 
a drive shaft and stub shaft. This 
rotor is suspended in a spherically 
shaped housing having a main drive 
shaft bearing and a stub shaft bear- 
ing. The stub shaft bearing is 
mounted to hold the stub shaft at 
an angle to the drive shaft. It is 
the angle at which the stub shaft is 
mounted that determines the displace- 
ment of the pump. The rotor has 
compartments which open and close 
during a complete revolution and 
the opening and closing of the com- 
partments also is a direct result of 
the angle at which the stub shaft 
is supported. During a cycle of 
operation the compartments are in 
various stages of opening and clos- 
ing. 


While the compartment is in the 
process of opening, it creates a suc- 
tion action and at the same time 
passes in front of a suction port 
through which it draws in the liquid 
being pumped. After reaching its full 
open position, it goes through a clos- 
ing process. While closing it forces 











Sliding vane type 


or squeezes the liquid out through 
a port directly opposite the suction 
port and intc the discharge line. 
Each of these types could probably 
be divided into several subdivisions 
but their characteristics will closely 
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Twin screw type 

















Universal joint type 
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AMONG MOTOR OILS IT’S HI-V-I 


Sweet and clear, the little fellow’s voice carries into the 

















night, outstanding in its quality! Rich and smooth, 
HI-V-I motor oil surges through motors, giving custom- 
ers the power-packed lubrication they need for quicker 
winter starts . . . complete protection at zero or boiling! 
HI-V-I in their motors means more profit in your till! 


Complete Warehouse Stocks 


of HI-V-I available at: (—_——= 
Enid, Okla.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; CHAMPLIN 


Hutchinson, Kans.; Superior, Nebr.; 


Omaha, Nebr.; Grand Island, Nebr.; -w. 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Mason City, la.; 
Ma TA 





Rock Rapids, la.; Denver, Colo., 
Amarillo, Texas. 
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Producers, Refiners, Distributors of Quality Petroleum Products Since 1916 
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Variable volume rotary piston type 


resemble the 
listed above. 


main qualifications 


Advantages Listed 


Rotary pump manufacturers list 
numerous advantages for their prod- 
uct, and some of these follow: 

1. They deliver a continuous flow 
of liquid practically free from pulsa- 
tions. 

2. Air chambers to absorb shock 
are not necessary. 

3. They are simple in construction 
and usually contain very few parts. 

1. They are small in size for a 
given-capacity pump. 

dD. They are easy to insta!l and do 
not generally require large founda- 
tions. 

6. There is a low maintenance cost. 

7. Most rotary pumps can be oper- 
ated in either direction. 

8. Rotary pumps are fast self- 
priming, being capable of priming in 
almost the same length of time that 
it would require to pump the liquid 
content out of its suction line. 

9. They are capable of handling 
entrained air or gas found in most 
liquids and particularly in petroleum 
products. 

10. Rotary pumps are less sensitive 
when handling volatiles on suction 
lifts than other styles of pumping 
equipment. 

11. The rotary pump being of the 
positive suction and discharge type 
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assures complete stripping of tank 
contents. 

12. Rotary pumps are _ suitable 
for handling all types of petroleum 
products regardless of viscosity, 
ranging from LP-gas to asphalts and 
greases. 

13. Rotary pumps are of positive 
displacement regardless of their oper- 
ating speed. Speeds may be re- 
duced to practically zero and pump 
will continue to deliver in proportion 
to its speed. 

14. The comparatively slow operat- 
ing speed of rotary pumps tends to 
prolong the life of such equipment. 


Barge Pumping Cited 


Although rotary pumps are used 
for a multitude of purposes one 
manufacturer submits the pumping of 
gasoline from a barge as solution of 
a severe pumping problem with rota- 
ries. Complexity of the problem is 
due to the 8 to 14 ft. depth of a 
barge, due to the fact that pumps 
must draw the liquid through long 
lengths of header pipe on the barge, 
and due also to the fact that in mid- 
summer the gasoline gets warm and 
volatile. 

As the liquid level during the un- 
loading of each compartment gets 
lower and lower and approaches the 
bottom, the gasoline tends to vaporize 
more and more. Furthermore, the 
last few inches drain off the bottom 
toward the suction pipe rather slowly, 
enabling air to be drawn up with the 
liquid. A pump which needs priming 
will lose its prime after a certain 
percentage of air is mixed with the 
gasoline entering the pump. 

Rotary pumps in general are said 
to be 
prime when passing large quantities 
of vapor and air with the gasoline. 
However, the various types of ro- 
tary pumps vary also in their ability 
to handle this vaporous' material. 
The rotary pumps best suited for 
this service are those which are best 
able to expel the vapors and air 
through the discharge pipe and not 
tend to circulate them within the 
pump. The internal clearances be- 
tween working parts also affect the 
efficiency of the pump. 

In figuring dynamic suction lift 
on the job, please refer to article 
on centrifugal pumps published -in 
NPN, Dec. 7, p. 28. 


How to Care for Pumps 


The pump manufacturers are ready 
to offer oil marketers competent ad- 
vice on proper installation and selec- 
tion of pumping equipment. They 
also provide information on how to 
care for pumping equipment after it 
is installed. 

One manufacturer’s service manual 
has a list of ‘What Not to Do” with 
pumps: 

1. Don’t attempt to diagnose pump 





more capable of holding their. 











Single screw type 


trouble without a vacuum and pres- 
sure gauge; 

2. Don’t take the pump apart un- 
til the trouble is first thoroughly 
diagnosed—it usually is not in the 
pump; 

3. Don’t tighten a gland which is 
leaking badly—put in new packing; 

1. Don’t use water 
gasoline or gasoline 
water; 


packing on 
packing on 


5. Don’t install long suction lines 
they are never successful; 

6. Don’t install globe valves or 
other restrictions on pump suction; 

7. Don’t install small capacity or 
fine mesh strainers and other ob- 
structions in the pump suction; 

8. Don’t expect full capacity from 
a pump if the suction lift or vacuum 
is too high; 

9. Don’t manifold too many under- 
ground storage tanks to one pump 
too many valves and stems will leak 
air. 
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designer, builder, 
lessor of tank cars— 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


Shipping economy starts in General 


GAT X 21334 


19908 Ga 
American’s own manufacturing plants. ae 
Here the GATX fleet is designed and 
built to transport all types of 

bulk liquids as safely, efficiently and 


economically as possible. 
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TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION « 135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 


’ District Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland * Dallas * Houston * Los Angeles * New Orleans 


No GATX car is ever more than a few hours away from 





one of the many General American maintenance and 


repair shops located throughout the country. 











New York * Pittsburgh © St. Lovis * San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa * Washington 





Export Dept., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 








Attending convention sessions of the Oil Industry TBA Group at the Chase hotel 

in St. Louis, Dec. 5-6, were, left to right: James S. Harrison, Harrison Oil Co., Mil- 

waukee; Harold L. Danziger, Hollingshead Mig. Co., Camden, N. J.; Arthur N. 

Haenggi, Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago, (subsequently chosen national chair- 
man for 1950); E. G. Donnelly, Jr., Frontier Oil Refining Corp., Buffalo 


50% of Replacement Tire Sales Seen 
As Oil's Share, TBA Group Is Told 


Switzer Says 40°/, of Passenger Tire Replacement 


Sales Now Being Handled Through Service Stations 


By FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
NPN Staff Writer 


Predictions of higher sales volume 
were heard by those attending the 
Oil Industry TBA convention held 
here Dec. 5-6. It was estimated by 
George L. Switzer, Shell’s TBA head, 
that 40% of pasenger car tire re- 
placement sales are now going 
through service stations, adding that 
oil’s share should rise to 50% in a 
few years according to informed 
opinion. He also estimated that 45% 
of battery replacement sales are now 
handled by oil outlets. 

It is roughly estimated by Mr. 
Switzer and others that since the 
last survey made by Dr. Warren W. 
Leigh, of Akron University, showing 
25% of passenger tire replacement 
sales made through oil company pro- 
grams in 1947, the proportion of the 
total business so handled now has 
reached 30%; and that the tire busi- 
ness handled by petroleum dealers 
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and jobbers as direct outlets of the 
rubber companies accounts for 
another 10%, for a total of 40%. A 
steady rise in petroleum tire volume 
is noted by Dr, Leigh in his reports 
which appeared in NATIONAL PETR®- 
LEUM NEWS Sept. 3, 1947, p. 19, and 
Dec. 1, 1948, p. 26. 

Total volume of all replacement 
tire sales in 1950 will rise 10% over 
1949, according to R. S. Wilson, vice 
president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. He also predicted that use of 
natural rubber in tires would rise 
in proportion to synthetic rubber. In 
answer to a query regarding cold 
rubber, he said that natural rubber 
was still preferred for all truck tires 
and for larger passenger sizes. 


Accessories and Parts 


Physical volume of automotive ac- 
cessories and parts sales will rise 
10% in 1950 over 1949, according to 
Dr. Vergil D. Reed, associate director 














of research, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
New York. The general economic 
outlook is so favorable, Dr. Reed 
said, that the country is actually 
“. . faced with the enviable problem 
of learning how to live at least 25% 
better by 1960.” He asserted that 
his predictions ‘“ are not idle 
dreams but definite prospects ob- 
vious from long-term well-established 
basic trends.” 

Dr. Reed stated that reports of de- 
clining retail sales and of unemploy- 
ment have been overplayed. An un- 
employment total of 3,000,000 is a 
necessary minimum to provide nor- 
mal turnover and selectivity of skills 
for the present size of our labor force, 
he explained. Physical volume of re- 
tail sales in 1949 is running higher 
than in 1948, the lower dollar vol- 
ume being the result of lower price 
levels, he said. 


Service Station Construction 


A continuing rise in construction 
of new service stations is expected 
in the oil industry, said Mr. Switzer. 
Trends in station design continue to 
emphasize more and better facilities 
for TBA merchandise, he pointed out. 
Speaking especially to TBA manu- 
facturers Mr. Switzer declared, ““We 
can handle the selling job on TBA 
merchandise if we can have your help 
and co-operation in providing prod- 
uct information which we can pass 
on to our dealers.” 

A report on results attained by 
one TBA manufacturer which in- 
augurated a special program for aid- 





A. N. Haenggi Elected 


New officers of the Oil In- 
dustry TBA Group for 1950, 
elected at the convention held 
in St. Louis, Dec. 5-6, are: 

Arthur N. Haenggi, Cities 
Service Oil Co., Chicago, na- 
tional chairman; 

S. J. Heideman, Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., Philadelphia, nation- 
al vice-chairman; 

George M. Glazier, American 
Oil Co., Baltimore, Secretary; 

William R. Kelly, Sinclair 
Refining Co., New York, east- 
ern chairman; 

John K. Howe, Skelly Oil Co., 
Kansas City, mid-west chair- 
man; 

George R. Miller, Richfield Oil 
Corp., Los Angeles, west coast 
chairman. 
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mechanical stability have never been duplicated. 
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ing oil filter sales through petroleum 
outlets, was cited by Dr. Reed. Fil- 
ter sales through the co-operating oil 
companies showed increases ranging 
from 10% to 150%, he said: 

The higher living standards fore- 
cast by Dr. Reed will require more 
automobiles, trucks and busses, using 
more tires, batteries and accessories. 
Besides an increase in the number 
of vehicles, the average annual mile- 
age per vehicle will also rise, Dr. 
Reed said. 

Among other favorable factors 
cited by Dr. Reed were an 18,000,000 
increase in population since 1940, 
which, he pointed out, was the equiva- 
lent of adding a Canada and a Nor- 
way to the U. S. market. With the 
rise in average age, customers live 
longer and have more buying years, 
he said. The extra years alone are 
equal to a 25% increase in the mar- 
ket as compared with two genera- 
tions ago, he declared. In addition, 
Dr. Reed pointed out that 14,000,000 
ex-service men and almost as many 
women circulated in new environments 
and acquired new standards and de- 
sires during the war years. People 
struggle harder to retain a standard 
of living, once acquired, he said, than 
they will fight to reach it on their 
own. Disposable income is now at 
the rate of 2% times that of 1940, 
said Dr. Reed, while liquid assets held 
by individuals are 314 times those 
held in 1940. 


Storage Batteries 


There is pronounced overbuying of 
storage batteries at retail and whole- 
sale levels in advance of the peak fall 
demand, said R. L. Somerville, assis- 
tant general sales manager, Electric 
Storage Battery Co., 
Consequently too many batteries are 
carried over to the following spring 
and summer, he said, resulting in 
shop worn merchandise, short-life 
batteries, and loss of sales because of 
unbalanced stocks through the low 
volume months. Correction of this 
practice would mean a saving in 
warehouse space and labor, less in- 
vestment tied up in battery stocks 
and charging equipment, he said. 

The story of how a TBA volume 
was built up by a gasoline whole- 
saler was told by Carl Carter, a Sin- 
clair consignee at Springfield, Ill. 
Text of his talk appears in this issue 
on p. 39. 

How service stations and petroleum 
marketers can participate in the 
truck and tractor tire business was 
related by J. C. Ray, sales manager, 
United States Rubber Co., New York. 
A summary of his remarks will be 
carried in a subsequent issue. 

Surrounded by a group of tire dis- 
plays and a projection screen, W. N. 
Weilland, field merchandiser, Sun Oil 
Co., Pittsburgh, addressed the con- 
vention audience as if it were a 


Philadelphia. . 


typical dealer meeting. He gave a 
sample of the kind of training talk 
used by Sun on how and why dealers 
should sell tires. His talk emphasized 
the value of mass tire displays; the 
sales opportunities in tire inflation, 
tire repairs, and in the lube room; 
the value of displaying low, competi- 
tive tire prices to attract tire in- 
quiries; the importance of offering 
every customer at least a chance to 
buy a better tire; the use of a pocket 
price list; the extra profit in tube 
sales; how to clean up and sell clear- 
ly priced used tires. 

The time to sell a pre-vacation car 
check-up is late June and early July, 
according to Fred J. Maxted, mer- 
chandising director of Collier’s. 
Reader surveys show a strong in- 
terest on the part of motorists in 
having everything on the car in- 
spected just as the vacation season 
opens, he said. He suggested that 
combined promotion of the safety 
check-up theme at that period could 
create a “third” sales peak equal to 
the spring and fall changeover 
periods. 

Fair Trade Acts, the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, the proposals of the Na- 
tional Assn, of Independent Tire Dea- 
lers for the divorcement of tire re- 
tailing from the tire manufacturer, 
and from the supplier of petroleum 
products, and government suits to 
break up the A & P Co., were all con- 
demned as harmful to consumers by 
A. A. Stambaugh, vice president, 
Standard -Oil Co. (Ohio). ‘Instead 
of preserving competition in a free 
economy, we are in reverse and are 
now attempting to preserve competi- 
tors,” said Mr. Stambaugh. “The 
consumer’s vote for product prefer- 
ence in the market should determine 
the allocation of our workers in pro- 
duction and distribution, and in a 
democratic society that vote should 
be just as free and unhampered as 
his vote in the polling place,”’ he de- 
clared. 





Reprints Available 


Reprints of the partial text 
of paper given by Carl Carter 
at the Oil Industry TBA con- 
vention in St. Louis are avail- 
able. Partial text of the paper 
appears on p. 39 of this issue 
of NPN. 

Reprint prices are as follows: 


Single copies ..... $ 05 
100 copies . a 4.00 
500 copies és 17.50 
Larger quantity prices on request 


Direct requests for 
to: 


reprints 


Reprint Department 
National Petroleum News 
1213 West Third Street 

Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Quality Bright Stocks 
and Neutrals 


* High VI Solvent Processed Midcontinent Oils 
% Conventionally Treated Midcontinent Oils 


% Conventionally Treated Pennsylvania Oils 


ALSO 
Quality Cylinder Stocks, 
Greases and Gear Oils 


1. Finest quality lubricants of every type 
2. Nearby, fully equipped facilities 


3. Fast, helpful, efficient service 


You'll find it profitable and advantageous to use In addition, your jobber arrangement with 
your own brand name on any of these fine quality Cities Service may include blending and com- 
Cities Service lubricants. Both products and serv- pounding, canning and drumming, grease manu- 
ice are noted for excellence. facturing, and expert technical advice if desired. 
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CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Room 1522, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, New York 


Gentlemen: 


We are interested in further information about your com- 
plete jobber service. 
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Name 
Quality Petroteum Products , 
’osition 


Company name 


Address City State 
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Goodall Rubber Co. GENE MOSS 
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Kansas City, Missouri 
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ROY ANDERSON 
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BOB STEINKE 
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San Francisco, Cal. Goodall Rubber Co. 
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Bristal Metal Products 
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MAURICE MOORE 
Richmond Oil Equip. Co. 
Richmond, Virginia” 


















.--the Industry has placed 
in Wheaton products 


The increasing acceptance of Wheaton prod- 
ucts, among both major producers and inde- 
pendent oil jobbers, is an endorsement of the 
Wheaton policy of “quality first.” Wheaton ef- 


forts for the New Year will continue to point 





design, improved engineering and an efficiency 
of production that makes top quality in mate- 
rials and workmanship both practical and eco- 
nomical. For faster, safer handling of petroleum 


products, continue to depend on Wheaton, now 
and /ater. 


WHEATON BRASS WORKS 


NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


( toward even better products through advanced 
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TBA Profits Provide Incentive Needed 
By Dealers to Improve Stations, Service 


Major Oil Consignee Describes His TBA Operations and Various Factors 
Which Have Helped Operators of Retail Outlets Meet Competition 


Following is the partial text of a talk by Carl Carter, 
Sinclair consignee at Springfield, Ill., before the Oil In- 
dustry TBA convention at the Chase Hotel, St. Louis, 
Dec. 5-6. Mr. Carter describes his experience in build- 
ing up TBA sales in conjunction with his wholesale pe- 
troleum marketing, discussing such phases as: 

1. How often the head of his TBA department calls 
on dealers. 

2. What kind of TBA training dealers need most. 

3. The importance of trade-ins in tire and battery 
selling. 

4. The value of a budget plan for TBA sales. 

5. The formula worked out by his organization for 
determining the dollar value of the TBA inventory which 
should be carried by dealers. 

6. The kind of TBA items which should be carried 
by service stations. 


By CARL CARTER 


I am relating my own personal ex- 
periences as a distributor and sup- 
plier of petroleum products serving 
some 35 dealers in and around Spring- 
field, Ill. Furthermore, the opinions 
expressed are my own as they per- 
tain to our own operations and from 
observations made in our area. I 
have included some of the problems 
encountered, because I believe further 
benefits may be derived by correct- 
ing these problems. I will also touch 
on some of the methods we are using. 


My first experience with TBA was 
in 1936 when I moved from Chicago 
to Springfield to take over a bulk 
plant operation. We placed in opera- 
tion a very attractive panel truck 
carrying most of our lines in it. The 
truck was operated by a man of 
average sales ability, and his sched- 
ule called for coverage of a differ- 
ent section of our territory each day. 
He stopped at all service stations 
and garages regardless of the brand 
of gasoline being sold. 

Our TBA sales did not reach suffi- 
cient volume to pay the expenses of 
this operation, however, it proved 
to be an excellent medium for devel- 
oping the oil business. As a result 
of these frequent calls, he usually 


He also learned when the dealer's 
present gasoline contract’ expired. 





Mr. Carter 


tinued during the war. By that time 
we were familiar with the competitive 
situation in our territory as it ap- 
plied to petroleum products and could 
see no great future for continued 
handling of TBA 
became friendly with the dealer. . . power and merchandise shortages, 
plus government regulations. 


in view of man- 


Operating as the Carl Carter Agency, Mr. Carter took 
over Sinclair’s Springfield, Ill., operations on a commis- 
sion basis in 1936, after a previous experience in the oil 
business as a sales manager, general agent and jobber 
extending back to 1921. 

He is a graduate of Missouri Military Academy, Max- 
ico, Mo., Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill., and the City 
College of Law and Finance, St. Louis. He is married 
with two sons, one daughter ard three grandsons. His 
principal outside interest is the operation of his dairy 
farm. Active in community affairs, he is past president, 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce; past president, Spring- 
field Optimist Club; county chairman sixth war bond 
drive scoring total bond sales of $17,000,000; member 
Springfield Consistory, Ansar Shrine, Court 20 Jesters, 
Elks Sangamon Club, Chamber of Commerce, and Spring- 
field Manufacturers Assn. 


tial volume of business, but this busi- 
ness continues to present problems 
as well as benefits. 


Necessary to Make Changes 


We have found it necessary to 
make frequent changes in our meth- 
ods of operation. For example, at 
the start we used a special truck 
for TBA deliveries, next a_ station 
wagon. Now we are using our regu- 
lar gasoline delivery trucks. This 
didn’t work too well until we added 
an incentive plan for the drivers. 
They now receive a modest percent- 
age on TBA merchandise delivered 
to dealers. They are making $15 or 
$20 a month above their regular 
salary and are interested, thereby 
insuring prompt delivery and sales 
help. 

My son, the actual operating head 
of our TBA division, has also had 
to make changes in his methods to 
best utilize his time, He is now 
following a plan whereby he is in 
the wholesale store every morning 
in order to check orders, stocks, and 
invoices and be available to dealers 
calling or coming in. His afternoons 
are spent in the field calling upon 
his accounts, This plan enables him 
to see his larger accounts three times 
weekly, the in-between dealer once 
or twice weekly, and the smaller 
dealers each week or every other 


Toward the close of the war the week. In addition to his calls, my 


When this information was brought company whose petroleum products assistant and I make frequent dealer 
in, we had a gasoline dealer pros- we distribute affiliated with a na- calls, and we usually check the TBA 
pect. Some of the prospects became tional tire concern on a TBA pro- situation at the station. 

our dealers. As a result of these gram. At that time we resumed The service station dealer is the 


TBA contacts, we are today serving TBA operations. 


five such accounts. 
Our TBA operations were discon- 
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Each year shows 
an increase in our sales, and at this 
time we are doing a fairly substan- over their entire life—likewise he 


logical retailer of tires, batteries, and 
accessories. He services the tires 
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A BATTERY is an apparently simple thing to make. 

There’s nothing much to it. Just a box with some 
lead plates and an acid solution! But it took 38 years to de- 
velop the Globe-Union battery of today . . . endless 
experimentation, search for new methods and materials, 
invention of new processes, design of new equipment, 
organization of large scale production. It took infinite 
insistence on perfection at every step along the way, plus 
ceaseless vigilance in manufacture. 
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Significant of the care with which a Globe-Union 
battery is built are the fifty-five inspections through 
which every model must pass from raw materials to 
finished product. That’s a lot of inspections . . . a lot 
of care to give to the construction of a simple box con- 
taining some lead plates and an acid solution. But it 
produced “Spinning Power’, the split-second starting 
performance for which Globe-Union batteries are famed, 
and the lasting quality on which owners of Globe-Union 
batteries have learned to depend. 


GLOBE-UNION INC. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONS'!N 


Atlanta, Ga. * Cincinnati, Ohio * Dallas, Texas * Los Angeles, Calif. * Medford, Mass. 
Emporia, Kan. * Memphis, Tenn. * Mineral Ridge, Ohio * Oregon City, Ore. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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services the battery when lubricating 
the car, or more often. Every dealer 
is equipped with a quick charger and 
tester. At the time the customer’s 
car is in for lubrication or washing, 
the dealer has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to check it over for needed 
accessories such as fan belts, hose, 
plugs, etc. 

A recent survey of tire replace- 
ment sales very definitely proves the 
tire sales through petroleum retail 
outlets have increased steadily since 
1929 with the greatest gains being 
made in the past three years. This 
shows a definite desire on the part 
of the motorist to buy his automo- 
tive needs where he buys his gaso- 
line and oil, and it also shows the 
effectiveness of expanded TBA pro- 
grams by oil marketers. . . 


Oil marketers are recognized as 
the most potent competitive factors 
in TBA distribution today. It is esti- 
mated that 285,000 petroleum outlets 
are now selling tires. I believe equal- 
ly as many sell batteries, and I have 
never seen a _ service station that 
didn’t have some accessory items 
in stock. 


Further, the service station is the 
logical outlet for TBA items because 
of its longer operating hours and the 
more frequent contacts with the mo- 
torist. The station operator usually 
enjoys the confidence of his regu- 
lar customers. I feel that any dealer 
who makes an honest effort can sell 
his regular customers most of their 
needed TBA items, thereby greatly 
adding to his service and profits. 


Need Is Recognized 


Successful service station dealers 
recognize the need for a large and 
extensive TBA program to offset in- 
creased operating expenses. While 
it is true most of them are enjoying 
an increase in the sale of petroleum 
products, it isn’t enough to cover. 
The sale of TBA merchandise at little 
or no added expense can fill this 
need—and is in many cases. All 
of us in the oil business recognize 
that a successful and prosperous 
dealer is a better dealer in every 
respect, Increased profit from serv- 
ice station operation is. attracting 
higher calibre men, and the entire 
oil industry is benefited as well as 
the motorist. 


I do not mean by this that there 
isn’t plenty of work still to be done. 
The TBA program in service sta- 
tions is being retarded by lack of 
capital and ability on the part of the 
dealer and lack of space in existing 
facilities. 


The dealer's ability can and is be- 
ing improved through coaching and 
training schools wherein he is shown 
how to properly stock and display 
merchandise and is given the bene- 
fit of tried and proven sales meth- 
ods. 

Many of the dealers that have been 
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in business for several years just 
can’t forget the old scarcity days 
and fail to realize that tires and 
batteries are now sold—not bought. 
Again it is time to work both sides 
of the street. A successful TBA 
dealer is a combination purchasing 
agent, warehouseman, merchant, and 
salesman and one not afraid to ask 
the prospect to buy. Many sales on 
TBA items are lost because the mo- 
torists’ needs aren’t brought to their 
attention. 


Common Dealer Weaknesses 


Among common dealer weaknesses 
are lack of product knowledge, un- 
trained attendants and the failure 
on the part of the dealer to see where 
it is to his advantage to make trades 
on new tires for old, taking all or 
part of his profit from the sale of 
the used tire. This is also true on 
batteries, since junker batteries still 
have some scrap value. 

It is our job through coaching 
and training schools to educate the 
dealer so that he will recognize his 
position is similar to that of the au- 
tomobile dealer who usually sells 
three used cars for each new one. 
Tire dealers should recognize they 
may have to sell one used tire for 
almost each new one, Tire trading 
appeals to the motorist. He likes to 
feel he is getting something for the 
remaining miles in his old tires. A 
stock of good used tires is an asset 
to the station. We have highway 
locations that actually go out and 
buy used tires to meet their de- 
mand. 

I mentioned lack of dealer capital. 
We realize that budget plans for 
TBA items are a necessity in order 
to meet competition of tire stores, 
accessory stores, and mail order 
houses. <A budget plan is needed 
to give the dealer better protection 
on his credit sales thereby conserv- 
ing his capital. We have held meet- 
ings to discuss budget selling and 
have made available necessary budget 
forms and records. None of our deal- 
ers is large enough to maintain a 
separate budget department. Conse- 
quently, it is up to the dealer and 
perhaps his top man to handle. If 
they do the job efficiently, they are 
in position to secure financial assist- 
ance from their banker by using 
the contracts or notes for collateral. 
I feel that training along these lines 
deserves a place in the training 
school program, 

The lack of space in existing fa- 
cilities really calls upon th* ingenuity 
of the supplier and the dewler in or- 
der to properly store and display 
TBA merchandise. Incidentally, this 
search for space frequently results 
in a needed general house cleaning 
with subsequent improved operation. 
Some truly remarkable results have 
been obtained by the addition of dis- 
play tables and shallow type shelves. 
Mass displays on fixtures of this 
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You can modernize 
your location AT 
LOW COST with 
GLO-RITE-LITES ! 
Superior mechanical 
features make them 
so economical to 
purchase .. . to Op- 
erate . . . to main- 
tain. Easier to in- 
stall, guaranteed to 
operate efficiently 
even in sub-zero 
weather. 


Better light your site 
with GLO-RITE-LITES. 
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OSCAR PHILLIPS CO. 
CINCINNATI 19, OHIO 


2918 VINE ST. 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED 


MONEY MAKER 
For Fuel Oil Delivery 


Wherever homes are oil heated in the U.S. 
you'll find VENTALARM whistling tank fill 
signals. 
Perfectly natural when you figure that a 
VENTALARM signal installation cuts de- 
livery costs 20% to 30%. By eliminating 
any need to enter the home VENTALARM 
signal reduces your driver's service time at 
least five minutes on each drop. A saving 
of from 30c to 50c¢ on each call. No spills; 
no repeat calls. 
15 Major and 3500 Independent Oil Com- 
panies have installed over |,500,000. Model 
LC for old tanks easily and permanently 
installed in vent line in 15 minutes. Pays 
for itself in a few deliveries. 
See your supplier or write us for literature, 
SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 
79 First Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. 





Canadian Licensee, 
Empire Brass Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, Ontario 
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kind usually represent the reserve 
stock as well as the natural display. 

Movable specialized racks for both 
inside and outside use are of great 
assistance to service station dealers 
in displaying merchandise. I believe 
such display racks return good divi- 
dends to the manufacturer supplying 
them. I know they increase dealers’ 
sales and simplify our work due to 
the ease of checking stock on hand. 

In stocking a station with its initial 
stock, an analysis should be made 
first of the dealers’ customers, next 
the ability of the dealer as a mer- 
chandiser and salesman. Our inter- 
pretation of a merchandiser is one 
who makes the prospect want the 
merchandise, and the salesman 
clinches the deal. A service station 
operator should be a combination of 
the two. 


Stock Formula 


We have attempted to establish 
a formula for an adequate stock in 
service stations, and this stock is 
subject to many variable _ factors. 
We have established classes: The “A”’ 
Class for the larger outlets, and their 
stock should run from $2,000 up- 
wards, The Class “B” or in-between 
Station should carry a stock of be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,500 worth of 
merchandise, and almost any small 


service station should have not less 
than $500 worth of TBA merchandise. 

The basis of TBA stocks should be 
items most likely to be needed to 
meet emergencies and enable the 
motorist to continue in safety. The 
backbone of every stock should be 
tires, tire accessories, batteries, spark 
plugs, fan belts, battery cables, light 
bulbs, radiator hose, radiator com- 
pounds, fuses, wiper arms and blades, 
chains, flashlights, and brake fluid. 
These items require the least amount 
of sales effort on the part of the 
dealer, but they may be the means 
of expanding his program. 

We have noticed a better move- 
ment of automobile accessories since 
automobile dealers have ceased to 
load their new cars. Many automo- 
bile dealers are now glad to sell the 
bare car which opens up a very good 
field for the service station dealer 
to sell seat covers, spotlights, fog 
lights, and the many smaller “dress- 
up” items. 

We are enjoying a satisfactory vol- 
ume on these items, such as chrome 
rims, fancy hub caps, radiator orna- 
ments, exhaust deflectors, and the 
many types of lights and mirrors. 
These items seem to catch the fancy 
of our dealers, and consequently, they 
display them properly and put sales 
effort back of them, and as a result, 





they sell. I notice this is true al- 
most without exception in the more 
modest neighborhoods where the resi- 
dents may be unable to buy a new 
model car but do have the money 
to dress up the old car with shiny 
new ornaments. 


TBA Sales Par 


We feel that par for TBA sales 
is $125 volume for each 1,000 gals. 
of gasoline sold, Such a sale would 
result in a profit approximately the 
same as made on 1,000 gals. of gas- 
oline. This means extra profit for 
the dealer and the oil distributor. 
None of our dealers have obtained 
this ratio although some of our small- 
er dealers do come somewhat close 
to it, and we attribute this to the 
fact that the smaller dealer has more 
time to push TBA items, while the 
larger dealer suffers from lack of 
manpower. This means increased 
profits for the old distributor from 
the smaller stations. 

The TBA program in service sta- 
tions has created a new problem in 
securing dealers. All too often the 
desirable dealer is unable to finance 
the $5,000 or $6,000 required to take 
over a station, and it has been our 
experience that frequently the man 
who has the money lacks the other 


qualifications to make an outstand- 


VA AMMA a pump like this! 





Easier, faster, more positive performance 


with NEW DOUBLE-ACTION DESIGN! 


Here’s a hand pump that really does a job. Delivers up to 
20 gallons a’minute; primes easily, pumps on both forward 
and back strokes, handles any petroleum product that 


u 


do not interfere with operation. Built of non-corrosive materials by 


Tokheim, leading pump builder for 48 years. Available in several models 
for drums, underground tanks and pipe lines with hose or spout outlets. 


Call your Tokheim representative or write factory today. 





* Double-Action with single diaphragm * Self-Prim- 
ing—no foot valve needed * Powerful—Capable of 
a 20-foot lift * Efficient 


See These 
FEATURES 


Delivers up to 20 gallons a minute * Long Life 


Only non-corrosive parts exposed to liquid * Easily 
Serviced * Dependable 
* Easily locked * Moderately priced. 


95% by volume * Fast 





Screen prevents clogging 





TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP CO, 


General Products Division —1670 Wabash Ave., Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Factory Branch—1309 Howard St., 
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FISK cives you ALL THREE 


to get your share of tire sales... 
REPUTATION. ..Fisk Tires are known, respected and 


used by millions of motorists—a tremendous “repeat” 
business awaits you. 


QUALITY... Fisk Tires are built by the world’s leading 


tire makers—never a compromise with quality. 


{ PROMOTION POWER... Fisk Tires are backed by 


keen, aggressive pre-tested promotion—highlighted by 
that Famous Fisk Boy. 


TIME TO RE-TIRE? 


FES Ka tres 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL FOAM SYSTEM, INC, Szasiv 


ln[-XolelelUle]ai-le- Mie) al elem ala-M aacli-vailels 


2ackard Building. Philadelphia 2. Pa. 





ACTS QUICK... PREVENTS FLASHBACKS ... STOPS LOSS 


Day or night... in refineries, bulk plants or warehouses, 


when fire strikes it means loss of material... valuable irre- 
placeable equipment . 


. .and production. Proved fire protec- 
tion equipment is your safest continuous production and 


delivery insurance today. 

Protect your plants with National Aer-O-Foam’s equip- 
ment which includes “industry-proved” Overhead Spray 
Deflectors—as illustrated in operation. These are easily 
installed over those points requiring fire protection ... spray 
directly on the fire. Help prevent serious losses before they 
happen. 

National Aer-O-Foam forms a thick, tough, long-lasting 
airtight blanket of foam that snuffs out flames. . . insulates 
threatened areas and prevents flashbacks. At the same time, 
Aer-O-Foam is non-corrosive—is easily washed away with 


hose stream, or after drying can be readily brushed off 
machinery, walls and floors. 


National Foam manufactures chemical as well as mechani- 
cal foam and the equipment for applying them . . . and offers 
you the technical assistance to engineer fire protection. 


J 
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ing dealer. In the days when $1,000 to 
$1,500 would take over a fair sta- 
tion from a gallonage standpoint, the 
oil distributor had a much larger 
field from which to select a dealer. 


There is definitely a need for more 
frequent calls upon service station 
dealers handling a TBA line. In 
Springfield, Ill., a city of less than 
100,000, there are eighteen wholesale 
supply houses whose salesmen are 
on the street making frequent calls 
upon our dealers. Add to these the 
TBA merchandisers and salesmen of 
our oil competitors and you can un- 
derstand why it isn’t unusual for a 
dealer to have six or seven sales- 
men call within the day, Each one 
of these salesmen is a threat to our 
business, and only by soliciting fre- 
quently and keeping the dealer well 
stocked can we hope to keep them 
even partially out of the stations we 
serve with their lines. 


Calls Improve Housekeeping 


The frequent calls required to main- 
tain TBA volume have proven to have 
a beneficial effect upon the house- 
keeping and general station opera- 
tion. In years past, the oil salesman 
in too many instances put on a lot 
of pressure the last week of the 
month or even the last day in order 
to make a creditable showing on oil 
and grease. Sometimes this was the 
only call made during the month. 
Now realizing how keen competition 
is on TBA items, more frequent calls 
are made. We also recognize that by 
eliminating the chance of representa- 
tives of automotive supply houses 
getting their TBA line in we also 
have a better chance to keep these 
competitive salesmen from selling our 
dealers antifreeze and motor oils. 


Dealers aren’t always in the sta- 
tion when a call is made. To partially 
offset this condition we have pre- 
pared small cards which say, “Sorry 
you weren’t in when I called today. 
I notice your stock is down on the 
following items.’’ These items are 
then listed on the card with a re- 
quest that they call in if they are 
agreeable to our sending the items 
out. By making a record of the 
stock deficiency, we can make a 
telephone call back if the dealer 
doesn’t. 

None of our dealers have a regu- 
lar system of advertising, The best 
we have been able to do is to get 
them to buy the advertising pack- 
age put out by a national tire con- 
cern whereby at regular intervals 
they receive a package of seasonable 
posters, banners and pennants. Our 
own advertising is limited to news- 
papers, and theater and race pro- 
grams—usually in conjunction with 
petroleum ads. Accordingly, TBA is 
carrying a portion of our advertising 
expense. 

The proper amount of sales effort is 
not put behind the TBA stock of many 
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vipe ‘a p Lube 
from 25 gallon lug cover pail--approximately 5 oz. 


per ‘shot’ to treat 10 gallons of gas--about 120 ‘shots’ 
per pail. A Gear-Gre-Zor offers faster, more conven- 






ORIGINAL 
CONTAINER 


ient service. Keep the Gear-Gre-Zor by your gaso- 
line pumps where Upper Lube will sell in a hurry. 
Write for details. 
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USE 
IS INEVITABLE 
NATIONAL SALES,. INC. 


Zee Line Promotional Lubricating Equipment 


Don’t let a snowstorm keep you away from your business. 
from your door. Sensation’s Snow-Blo clears a 16-inch path through 12-inch snow 
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@ Because of the high 
concentration of the 
oxygenated hydrocarbons, 
ALOX 700 is useful for 
protection in corrosive 
environments. In its orig- 
inal form it is advanta- 
geously employed in the 
Preparation of hemp and 
cordage preservatives and 
lubricants. It will repel 
moisture, enhance the 
lubrication and prevent 
fungus growths in leather 
used for transmission 
belts or used for gaskets 
to seal hydraulic Systems. 


* 
a 

It serves as an efficient wooD 

fungicide in other appli- 


cations in the form of metallic soaps such as 
copper, zinc, mercury, etc., for the impregnation 
of leather as used in leather gaskets for sealing, 
hydraulic pumps. leather transmission belts, etc. 


IN 
CANVAS 
CORDAGE 
BURLAP 


Write today for research 


data applicable to your work 


ALOX 


CORPORATION 


3949 Buffalo Avenue 


Niagara Falls, New York 







SENSA TION 


SNOW-BLO 


$159° 


Clears Your 
Driveways 


and Walks... 
in Minutes 


Don't let snow keep business away 
about as fast 





as a man can walk. Shoots the snow as much as 25 feet away from the cleared area. 


Snow. Blo is gasoline-powered. Easy to start. 


Easy to operate. 


Puts an end to snow removal labor 


problems. Genuine Sensation Mower attachment also available for Snow-Blo. 


Write factory for free descriptive literature. 


MANUFACTURED SENSATION MOWER, 


RALSTON, 
NEBRASKA 
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Manifolding the vapor spaces of several 
cone roof tanks to the vapor space of 
the Expansion Roof Tank forms a 
closed system and prevents breathing 
and filling losses throughout the entir« 
battery. The record of savings with 
this system is open for your inspection. 
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e@ Supplying dealer outlets over a 40-mile radius... this major 
oil company terminal is typical of Graver installations from 
coast to coast. 

At this location are ten 33 x 48-foot tanks fabricated and 
erected by Graver — five cone roof tanks for kerosene and fuel 
oil and three cone roof tanks interconnected with two Expansion 
Roof Tanks for vapor saving gasoline storage. 

With the emphasis on conservation it is imperative to 
recognize the value of the Graver Expansion Roof in preventing 
evaporation losses. It is likewise important to rely on Graver 
experience and facilities in the purchase of steel storage tanks 
for gasoline, kerosene, or fuel oil—whether it be field erected 
cone roof tanks or shop built bulk tanks. In any event... for any 


storage requirement .. . get in touch with Graver. 


FABRICATED PLATE DIVISION 
GRAVER TANK & MFG.CO.INC. 


EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 
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dealers due to being inadequately 
manned. Some of this is due to higher 
salary schedules. The dealer feels it 
is good business to have just enough 
help to meet the conventional de- 
mands of gasoline, motor oil, lubrica- 
tion and washing and coast on any 
TBA sales that may fall into their 
laps. I feel these dealers are passing 
up an opportunity for increased prof- 
its. One of our dealers was in this 
position and partially overcame his 
weakness on TBA sales by offering 
a percentage bonus on TBA sales 
made by his employes. It proved 
out that busy as they were they 
managed to increase TBA volume 
due to this incentive. 


Spark Plugs Pushed 


The efficient dealer pushes spark 
plugs principally because of the nice 
profit margin involved. The oil dis- 
tributor should encourage this prac- 
tice for the same reason plus the 
fact that new plugs enable a car 
to operate better and give better gas- 
oline mileage resulting in fewer com- 
plaints on gasoline performance. A 
drive for spark plug business should 
be made without fail at the time of 
winter and summer change-overs, Us- 
ually spark plug checking is a part of 
the program, and a bit of extra effort 
on the part of the dealer will make 
many sales of new plugs if the worn 
electrodes on the old plugs are dis- 
played to the customer. 

A great improvement could be made 
in battery sales if all dealers could 
be sold on a program of selling bat- 
teries ahead of trouble. National sur- 
veys indicate that over 90% of all 
batteries are sold when the old bat- 
tery has failed. Proper battery test- 
ing could have foretold of this fail- 
ure and a suitable sales story would 
have sold a replacement battery ahead 
of trouble. Dealers should be made to 
realize that a battery failure is likely 
to occur outside of his trade area re- 
sulting in a lost sale. With present 
day battery testing equipment, there 
is very little excuse for any dealer not 
foretelling battery failure. 


Service Trucks Build Volume 


Our dealers’ operating’ service 
trucks, enjoy an increased volume 
on TBA. This increased volume pays 
a substantial part of the service 
truck expense. It is doubtful in some 
cases if their business on petroleum 
products and services alone would 
sustain service truck operation. By 
combining the operations they are 
making a profit from the truck and 
rendering better service. 

The same applies to expensive 
wheel balancing equipment. The sale 
of a new set of tires in most in- 
stances calls for a wheel balancing 
job, A wheel balancing job on old 
tires gives the dealer an opportunity 
to talk to his customer about new 
tires. Tires sell balancing service and 
balancing service sells. tires. Net re- 
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That's how much a 900 W. Stonco Multi- 
Lite Assembly had over the conventional 
flood of an ordinary 1000 W. open re- 
flector—according to tests made by a 
major oil company.” 


What's more—Stonco fixtures cost ap- 
proximately 30% less than ordinary re- 
flectors. Also, a Stonco Unit is mainte- 
nance free. To the station owner—here's 
the sweetest story in just 3 words— 
“more for less’’. 


"Nome on Request 


YOURS FREE—A complete chart of test readings 
comparing 1000 W. of conventional flood with 
900 W. of Stonco Flood is now available for your 
study. It's a terrific sales story you can't afford to 
miss. Send for it today. 


Sold exclusively thru Qualified Wholesalers 


489 Henry Street 








Typical 7 Unit Assembly 





Typical 3 Unit Assembly 


STONCO 
Ulu \IGHT SYSTEMS 


STANDARD © ZITEMASTER © ZLOODMASTER 


* Union Made (u,) 


STONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Elizabeth 4, N. J. 
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Heil Stainless Steel Trailer- 

ized Tanks can be used for 

transporting milk, liquid su- 

gar, corn syrup, a wide va- 
riety of acids, etc. 


Heil Cruiser Truck Tanks 
have year-around util- 
ity. They are ideal for 
double-duty city opera- 
tion for delivering gas, 
or fuel oil or both 
Capacities up to 2100 
gallons. 
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Heil Comet Truck Tanks 
are designed for dual- 
purpose delivery of gas 
and /or fuel oil. Capac- 
ities to 1900 gallons. 
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Heil Meteor Jr. Truck Tanks 
ore designed primarily for 
rural delivery. Can carry 
four or five products—gaso- 
line, kerosene, diesel oil, 
fuel oil. Also used for city 
delivery. Capacities up to 
1200 gallons. 
















5600-gallon Heil Trailerized Tank 
with tandem axle. The tandem axle 
permits proper distribution of axle 
weight to conform with specific 
road laws. 


...use HEIL Trailerized 
and Truck Tanks to cut 
your liquid-handling costs 


No matter what kind of 
liquids you haul — petroleum prod- 
ucts, printing inks, milk, acids, dyes, 
liquid sugar, chocolate, wine, vine- 
gar, asphalt, hydrogen-peroxide, 

brine solutions, edible oils, molasses, 
paint, formaldehyde, etc. — you can 
haul it for less in a Heil tank. 


HEIL Trailerized Tanks: 


Capacities range from 1500 to 8000 
gallons — single or tandem axles. 
Trains are available to provide even 
greater capacity so that there’s a Heil 
tank for any liquid . . . for any hauling problem. 
Ever since Heil built the first frameless transport, 
Heil tanks have been the standard of comparison. 
There is none simpler in design — maintenance 
costs are lower. None with fewer feet of welding 
— there’s less chance for leakage. None with fewer 
square feet of metal. None lighter — that’s why 
Heil Trailerized tanks carry more — with no 
increase in weight. That's why three out of four 
orders are repeat orders from satisfied customers. 


@ HEIL Truck Tanks: 


Capacities 800 to 2100 gal. in four different model 

styles to fit your distribution needs. Features: 
Smart streamlined appearance. One-piece, all-weld- 
ed boltless design. Greater beam strength. Lighter 
weight. Lower maintenance. 


Put more money in your pocket. Reduce your 
liquid-hauling costs with Heil Tanks. Order to- 
day from your nearest Heil distributor. Write us 
for latest literature. 


THe HEIL co. 


DEPT. 37129, 3037 WEST MONTANA ST., MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
Factories: Milwaukee — Hillside, N. J. 
District Offices: Hillside, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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Heil Whippet Truck Tanks 

are for fuel-oil delivery 

service. Capacities to 
1600 gallons. 
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sult—better stations and 
profits. 

Service stations as a whole have 
taken on a more attractive appear- 
ance since the addition of the TBA 
line. This added merchandise has giv- 
en life to the station, Improved win- 
dow displays, mass inside and outside 
displays of merchandise. Improved 
sales appeal to the motorist is the re- 
sult. I feel that the TBA program 
is going to be tied in with our regu- 
lar business from now on. Since fre- 
quent deliveries of petroleum prod- 
ucts are made to the station, there 
is no reason why TBA items should 
not be delivered at the same time. 
Just like the dealer, our expenses 
have increased, and increased vol- 
ume at very little added expense seems 
to me to be one of the answers to 
our problem. Nothing could fit in 
better than the TBA line. 


TBA programs are available to al- 
most all jobbers and _ distributors 
marketing branded petroleum prod- 
ucts. Those jobbers marketing under 
their own brand can very easily 
build their own program with the as- 
sistance of TBA manufacturers. There 
is nothing mysterious about TBA. 
The same rules of good business ap- 
ply just as they do to the oil business 
generally. 


increased 


Farmers Good Prospects 


Every farmer is certainly a good 
prospect for tractor and truck tires 
as well as tractor accessories. Farm 
tank wagon operators have a won- 
derful opportunity to sell the farmer 
his needs in these lines. These TBA 
sales may make the difference be- 
tween a profitable and unprofitable 
farm delivery. 

sattery sales are giving us lots 
of trouble ... We handle only a na- 
tionally advertised battery line, but 
private brand batteries several dol- 
lars lower in price, carrying the 
same _ specifications, are finding a 
place in the battery displays of many 
of our dealers. The guarantee on 
these batteries is as good or in some 
cases more generous than those of 
the national manufacturer. I think 
volume on national brand batteries 
is being seriously threatened. I have 
in mind one battery manufacturer 
that I am sure sells more batteries 
than any two national brands in our 
trade area. Doubtless national brand 
battery manufacturers are aware of 
this situation. If a substantial price 
differential is to be maintained, some- 
thing must be done to justify it. 
Bringing out a second line battery 
with greatly reduced margin for the 
jobbers is not the answer. 


More Information Needed 


There is also a need for more 
product information on all types of 
TBA items. It should be in a form 
suitable for dealer distribution. 

I suggest more adequate warehous- 
es for manufacturers supplying TBA 
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distributors to eliminate annoying 
back orders and enabling the TBA dis- 
tributor to maintain a better balanced 
stock. This weakness was definitely 
brought out to us recently when 
one of the major tire companies 
featured a second line tire backed 
up with a very appealing and power- 
ful advertising campaign. Almost as 
soon as the campaign started, the 
TBA distributor was not only out of 
stock, but there was no stock in 
the manufacturer’s warehouse from 
which to draw. Either they had failed 
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to anticipate the demand that would 
be created or their stock was bottle- 
necked at the factory instead of be- 
ing properly distributed in centrally 
located warehouses. Whatever may 
have been the cause, TBA distribu- 
tors and dealers selling this line suf- 
fered. 

The value of a TBA program to 
jobber and distributor can be summar- 
ized as follows: better dealers, bet- 
ter stations, better service for your 
customers, and a profitable addition 
to your present business. 
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’ | DRUM JACK CORPORATION 
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JACK 





Company 


| Address 


3777 EAST 77th STREET, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Tractor Wheel Adjustors. 


ADJUSTOR 








@ The new DRUM TRACTOR WHEEL 
ADJUSTOR eliminates hazards—makes wheel- 
changing a safe, one-man operation. The 
DRUM adjustor saves time and labor. 


Designed by farmers for farmers, the DRUM 
adjustor can be operated wherever the ground 
is fairly level —in field, shop or yard. The 
DRUM TRACTOR WHEEL ADJUSTOR sells 


itself on the basis of its performance. 


Feature the DRUM TRACTOR WHEEL AD- 
JUSTOR in your TBA program. 


Send for complete information today. 


—— -| 
Subsidiary of The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company | 
We would like more information about the profits in selling DRUM : 
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TO AN AVIATOR, THE SIGN ABOVE STANDS FOR 
COMMERCIAL AIRPORT 








TO EVERYONE, THIS SIGN STANDS FOR TWO GUARANTEES! 


¢ This Gulf emblem on any product stands for two 
guarantees of excellence. One visible, one invisible. 

The visible guarantee is evidenced by the plant and 
properties that make Gulf one of the country’s largest 
producers and refiners of crude oil. 

The invisible guarantee is the determination of Gulf 
to make the best petroleum products that skill, science, 
loyal employees and alert management can _ jointly 


achieve. | 
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Gulf Oil Corporation 
Gulf Refining Company 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


fod 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES REF:NERIES 
Boston + New York «+ Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh New York «+ Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Toledo 
Atlanta + New Orleans + Houston «+ Louisville «© Toledo Cincinnati + Port Arthur «+ Fort Worth «+ Sweetwater 
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Prices Reflect Winter Trends with Residuals Firm; 
No. 2 ‘Discounts’ Are Cut Back, Gasoline Softens 


Seasonal factors affecting supply and prices that 
developed belatedly in late November appeared more 
pronounced the past week. Heavy fuel demand 
showed sharp gains in most areas. There was ad- 
ditional firming in distillate prices. Gasoline prices 
eased in most refining districts. Penna. Grade crude 
prices were up in amounts ranging from 5 to 15c per 
bbl., but crude markets otherwise were generally un- 
changed. 


Refiners were confronted with the question of 
whether gasoline prices were slipping faster than fuel 
oil prices were rising. There was some belief that 
this was the case. 

High and rising stocks of gasoline gave indica- 
tions that by the time refiners completed accumula- 
tions for spring demand there would be intense com- 
petition for wholesale trade. On the other hand, 
there was a sharp reversal in sentiment on heavy fuel. 
Whereas many marketers a month ago looked at the 
East Coast, and particularly New York Harbor, as a 
“dumping ground” for California bunker ‘“‘C’”’ fuel oil, 
they now felt that the “extra” heavy fuel available 
from the West Coast actually would be needed to 
meet the vastly expanded demand arising from con- 
versions on a large scale from coal to oil. 


Boost in Penna. Grade crude prices was touched off 
by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency of South Penn Oil 
Co. Seep, on Dec. 12, increased its buying prices 14c 
per bbl., except 15c for Southwest Penna. District. 
Company’s new prices are $3.54 per bbl. for Bradford- 
Allegany, National Transit and Tiona-Sheffield crude, 
$3.11 for Southwest Penna., and $3.05 per bbl. for 
Eureka, W. Va., and Buckeye, Ohio. Seep’s price for 
Corning, Ohio, a non-Penna. grade crude, is un- 
changed. 


“The industry’s continued draft on crude stocks (in 
Penna.) for many weeks plainly indicates (a) 
strengthened position,” said George J. Hanks, South 
Penn president, in announcing his company’s price 
boost. 


Seep’s higher prices were met by other leading 
buyers in the Penna. Grade producing areas where 
they purchase, including Valvoline Pipelines (division 
of Freedom-Valvoline Oil Co.), The Pennzoil Co., and 
Pure Oil Co. Valvoline and Ashland Oil & Refining 
Co. also advanced their postings for Penna. Grade oil 
in the Zanesville, Ohio, district 5c to new price of 
$2.75 per bbl. 
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Crude markets in other parts of the country mean- 
while were generally unchanged. Recent cuts in al- 
lowables in Texas and Mid-Continent areas as yet 
have failed to stem the upward trend of crude inven- 
tories. Crude buyers the past week said that light, 
“desirable” grades of Mid-Continent oil still were of- 
fered freely either for spot or long-term purchase. 


In Texas, Railroad Commissioner Thompson, point- 
ing to too-large above-ground stocks of crude, indi- 
cated he will favor a cutback in Texas allowables for 
January. 


Trading activity was reported on refined products 
in the following order: heavy fuel, kerosine and No. 
2. There was only negligible interest in spot gaso- 
line. 


Demand for No. 6 fuel continued heaviest in the 
Midwest, and there were further indications that 
quantities offered at the lows of price ranges rapidly 
were being bought out of the market. One 80,000- 
bbl. lot was closed with cost prices to a resale agent 
ranging from $0.80 to $0.875 per bbl., Group 3, to 
fluctuate “up or down with publication prices.’”’ Some 
Chicago marketers later quoting $0.90 per bbl., Group 
3, said they would take orders only on the basis of 
“supplier’s confirmation.” In Oklahoma, sales of No. 
6 were reported ranging in some instances up to 30,- 
000 bbls. A lower Mississippi refiner sold his only 
uncommitted heavy fuel; the quantity was 100,000 
bbls. for movement up the river by barge. 


In the East, cold weather stimulated sales of dis- 
tillates. The more active turnover of these products 
was reflected in a partial removal of “verbal dis- 
counts” that have been available to the wholesale 
trade since early November. 


Esso Standard Oil Co., effective Dec. 7, discontinued 
its 0.6c per gal. discount on wholesale kerosine sale, 
and reduced its No. 2 allowance to 0.3c in the general 
New York Harbor/New Haven districts. The com- 
pany also was no longer offering 0.15c “voluntary” 
on tank car and barge sales of kerosine at Provi- 
dence, or 0.25c on No. 2 fuel. 


Esso’s move away from heating oil “‘voluntaries”’ 
generally was followed in the trade. Before the 0.3c 
reduction in No. 2 discounts, most New York Harbor 
suppliers offered barge lots at 7.9c; the generally of- 
fered price after the 0.3c reduction in discount was 
8.2c. East Coast sources pointed out that with higher 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Dec. 6 through Dec. 12) 


Monday 


Motor Gasoline 82 Oct, R (Premium): 


N.Tex.(For shpt, to Tex.«N.M. dest’ns) 
W.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ....... 


Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. R (Premium): 


Oklahoma (Group 3) .. 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 


N.Tex.(For shpt, to Tex.&N. M. ‘dest’ns) 
W.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 


E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. ) are: . hacia d 


Motor Gasoline 76 Oct, R (Regular): 


N.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 


Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. R (Regular): 


OCulanome (Group B) ccccccceceves 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 
AY 


N.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N M. ‘dest’ns) 
W.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 


E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) . 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. % 
Motor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & below: 


Oklahoma (Group 3) 
Midwestern «(Group 3 basis) 


N.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N M. dest ns) 
W.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 


E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .. ° 

Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. R (Premium): 

New York harbor , 

New York harbor, barges 

Philadelphia . : 

Philadelphia, barges 

3altimore ° ° 

3altimore, barges 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. R (Premium): 
New York harbor ....... 
New York harbor, barges 
Philadelphia <a : 
Philadelphia, barges 
Baltimore : — oa 
3altimore { eae 


Motor Gasoline 83 Oct. R (Regular) : 
New York harbor .. 
New York harbor, barges 
Philadelphia . 
Philadelphia, barges 
Baltimore 
saltimore, barges 


Motor Gasoline: 

Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: 
78-80 Oct. M (Prem) 
74-76 Oct. M (Regular) 

Western Penna., Other Districs: 


78-SO Oct. M (Prem) 
74-76 Oct. M (Regular) 


Note: Research octane ratings, 


the letter ‘'M 


(1)10.5-11.62 


x(2) 


x(2)10-10.25(1) 


12 
2 


25 (1) 
(1)10.5- 11.625(1) 


(1)10-10.75(1) 
(1)10.25-10.5(1) 


(3)9.75-10.375(1) 
(4)9.75-10.375(1) 
x(2)10-10.7512) 


(1)10-10.5(¢1) 
(1)10-11(1) 
(1)10.25-10.5(1) 


(2)8 


x(1)9.375-10.3(1) 


(1)9 


(1)9 


Q 25 


f-9.75(1) 
(2)8.5-9.75(1) 


375-1012) 
-10.5(1) 


5-10.4(1) 





1)10.75-12.7(1) 
2)10.625-11 
2)12.1-12.8(2 
(3) 12-12.1(1) 
3)11-12.2(2) 
(1) 10 )-12(1) 
13.25(1) 
12(2) 
(1)12.5-13.801) 
(1)11.5-12.8(1) 


indicated by 


1e letter ‘ 





























Friday Thursday We dnesday Tuesday 
Dec. 9 Dec. 8 Dec. 7 Dec. 6 
1)10.75-11(1) (1)10.75-11(1) (1)10.75-11(1) x(1)10.75-111 
(1)11-11.75(1) (1)11-11.75(1) (1)11-11.75(1) (1)11-11.75(1) 
(1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) 
(1)10.5-11.625(1) (1)10.5-11.625(1) (1)10.5-11.625(1) (1)10.5-11.625(1) 
(1)10.5-11.625(1) (1)10.5-11.625(1) (1)10.5-11.625(1) (1)10.5-11.625(1) 
(1)10.75-12.7511) (1)10.75-12.75(1) (1)10.75-12.75¢1) xi1)10 75-12 751 
(1)11-11.25(1) (1)11-11.25(1) (1)11-11.25(1) (1)11-11.25(1) 
(1)11-12.501) (1)11-12.5(01) (1)11-12.5(1) (1)11-12. o(1) 
(1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) 
(1)9.75-10.25(1) (1)9.75-10.25(1) (1)9.75-10.25(1) x(1)9 75-10 25(1) 
(1)10-10.75(1) (1)10-10.75(1) (1)10-10.75(1) (1)10-10.75¢1) 
(1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10,.25-10.5(1) 
(3)9.75-10.375(1) (3)9.75-10.375(1) (3)9.75-10.5 (3)9 75-10 375( 1) 
(4)9.75-10.375(1) (4)9. 75-10.37 (1) (4)9.75-10.375 (4)9.75-10.375(1) 
(1)9.75-10.75(2) (1)9.75-10.75(2) (1)9.75-10.75(2) x(1)9.75-10 75(2) 
(1)10-10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10-10.5¢1) 
(1)10-11(1) (1)10-11¢1) (1)10-11(1) (1)10-1101) _ 
(1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) 
(2)8.5-9.75(1) (2)8.5-9.7& (1) (2)8.5-9.75(1) (2)8.5-9.75(1) 
(2)8.5-9.75¢1) (2)8.5-9.75(1) (2)8.5-9.75(1) (2)8.5-9.75(1) 
(1)9-10.301) (1)9-10.3¢1) (1)9-10.301) x(1)9-10.301) 
(1)9.375-10(2) (1)9.375-10(2) (1)9.375-10(2) (1)9 375-10(2) 
(1)9.25-10.541) (1)9.25-10.5(1) (1)9.25-10.5(1) (1)9.25-10.541) 
(1)9.5-10.4(1) (1)9.5-10.4(1) (1)9.5-10.4(1) (1)9.5-10.4(1) 
(1)12.3-14.2(1) (1)12.3-14.2(1) (1)12.3-14.2(1) (1)12 
(2)12-14.1¢1) (2)12-14.1(1) (2)12-14.1(1) (2)12 
(1)13.2-13.35(1) (1)13.2-13.35(1) (1)13.2-13.35(1) (1913 
(1)13.1-13.25(1) (1)13.1-13.25(1) (1)13.1-13.25(1) (1913 
(3)12-13.7(1) (3)12-13.7(1) (3)12-13.7(1) (3)12 
11.9(1) 11.9(1) 11.9(1) 11 
1: ) 13.45(1) 2 
(2)1% 1.361 (2) (2)13.35-14.301) (2 $1.31 
13 ) 13 3511) i 
(2)1¢ 3.701 (2) (2)13.35-13.7(1) (2 3.71) 
1: ) 13.25(1) 
(1)10.75-12.7(1) (1)10.75-12.7(1) (1)10.75-12.7(1) (1)10.75-12.7(1 
(2)10.625-11.5(1) (2)10.625-11.5(1) (2)10.625-11.5(1) 2)10.625-11 1)x 
(2)12.1-12.812 (2)12.1-12.8(2) (2)12.1-12.812) (2)12.1-12.8(2 
(1)12-12.1(1) (1)12-12.1(1) (1)12-12.1(1) (1)12-12.1(1 
(3)11-12.2¢2) (3)11-12.2(2)x (3911-12.501) (3)11-12.5¢ 
(1)10.9-12(1) (1)10.9-12(1) (1)109-12(1) (1)10.9-12(1) 
| 
4 
13.25(1 13.25(1) 13.251) 13 
12(2) 12(2) 12(2 12(2) 
(1)12.5-13.841) (1)12.5-1 (1) 1)12.5-13.8(1 (1)12.5-13.8¢1) 
(1)11.5-12.8(1) (1)11.5-12.8(1) (1)11.5-12.8(1) (1)11.5-12.8(1) 
R are minimum ratings. Motor method octane ratings, where used, are indicated by 





rates being paid for clean tankers 


higher for Liberty cargoes. 


No. 2 fuel bought 
at 7c at the Gulf could be laid down in New York for some areas 
not less than 7.86c if shipped in a T2, and slightly 


eating oils showed an increase over recent past in 
An export sale in drums of approxi- 
mately 10,000 bbls. of 600 flash Pennsylvania cylinder 
stock at 25.15ce per gal. and about 2,800 bbls. of 630 


While the tendency was upward in distillate prices, flash at 28.5c, both FAS ship, East Coast port, was 


these oils were much slower to react than heavy fuels 


disclosed. 


in some areas. Purchases of range oil in the Midwest 


for resale were obtained at prices ranging from 7.125 


to 7.25c, Group 3, on 25-car lots. 


7.6c. However, at the Gulf 


ful’ at 7e 


These prices 
pared with refiners’ quotations ranging from 
there 


ATLANTIC COAST 


com- 


7.5 to Heating Oil Discounts on the Wane 


was demand for 
spot kerosine, and few offerings available at 


Gasoline generally was described 


principal refining districts. One 
rulf said that despite recent 0.25c decline 
grades for cargo business, he might have to 
these prices if he desired to sell a quantity to 


market buyer. 


Wax prices continued firm, 


52 


7.5¢c, the 
current low. No. 2 fuel in cargoes continued ‘‘plenti- 


The move away from discounts on wholesale lots of 
distillate oils got under way in the New York Harbor 
area the past week. To most marketers in New York 
and New Haven the removal of kerosine discounts and 
the cut-back in No. 2 “allowance” to 0.3c had the net 


ag “ea 9 § 

: - sloppy - effect of advances in prices by these amounts. Mean- 
major supplier at the while, although no changes occurred in prices for heavy 
in most fuel, there was a large increase in demand. 

“shade” Esso Standard Oil Co. on Dec. 7 discontinued its 0.6c 


and demand for 


an open per gal. “voluntary discount” on wholesale kerosine sales, od 
c 


and reduced its No. 2 allowance to 0.3c in the general 
New York Harbor, New Haven districts. The company 


lubri- also said that it was no longer offering allowances 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on 
page 52 and the price tables appearing on pages 
55-60 of this issue: 

The letter “X’’ indicates a change in price; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“xX” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price range, the ‘“‘X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X’”’ 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range, is indicated with an ‘X”’ 
to the right of the new price. 

In the Gulf Coast Cargo price table on page 
58, the parenthetical figure after each price in- 
dicates the number of companies quoting that 
price. 

In all other price tables, the parenthetical fig- 
ures before and after prices indicate the num- 
ber of companies quoting the lows and the highs 
of the price ranges; no attempt is made to in- 
dicate the number of companies whose prices 
are within the lows and the highs, and therefore 
no attempt is made to indicate the number of 
companies contacted for prices for each prod- 
uct. Nearly 200 primary suppliers (refiners and 
tanker terminal operators), plus an even larger 
number of other sources (jobbers, compounders, 
consumers, distributors, brokers, tank car mar- 
keters, etc.) are contacted for prices at regular 
intervals. 

















on heating oil in Providence; it previously had given 
0.15c “voluntary” on tank car sales of kerosine and 
0.25c on No. 2 fuel. 

The move away from discounts generally was followed 
by suppliers marketing in Northern New Jersey, lower 
New York State and the Connecticut River Valley. The 
result was that the majority of suppliers at New York 
offered kerosine in barge lots at 8.9c, subject to no dis- 
count, and No. 2 fuel at 8.5c with a ‘verbal’ of 0.3c 
per gal. to net 8.2c. 

Traders at New York Harbor generally expressed no 
surprise that the No. 2 “situation’’ took several days 
to “straighten out.’’ Compared with bunker “C”’ fuel, No, 
2 was offered by many more marketers. 

No. 6 fuel, on the other hand, was “exceptionally 
firm’ at $2.05 tank cars and barges, New York Harbor. 
At New York and other points along the seaboard, the 
opinion was widely expressed in the trade that the vastly 
expanded demands of industries that have converted from 
coa! to oil finally was being felt. Both Independent and 
major marketers said that it had never been easier 
to arrange for a utility or an industrial conversion 
from coal to oil. 

With exception of several points in the South, gaso- 
line prices were unchanged. 

Regular-grade gasoline prices were off 0.2c at Jackson- 
ville when one supplier quoted 11.6c per gal. Same 
product was available at Norfolk at 11.1c, down 0.1c 
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GULF COAST 


Interest Revives in Fuel Oils 


There was a marked surge upward in activity, mostly 
in bunker “C” fuel oil and kerosine, at the Gulf the past 
week. Sales generally occurred at already existing price 
levels. Gasoline continued plentiful both on spot and long- 
term offerings. 

Fuel oil demand, after a delayed start on the East 
Coast, finally put in an appearance at the Gulf. Five 
cargoes of light and heavy fuels were sold and an addi- 
tional five were reported, but unconfirmed. In addition, 
there were several barge-lot transactions for movement 
up the Mississippi. In the recent past, spot sales in 
such quantities have not changed hands in the course 
of a month. 

One supplier said that he had made sales totaling two 
cargoes of No. 2 fuel, two cargoes of bunker “C” and 
several smaller parcels of gasoline, adding that, for 
the most part, the transaction took place at the current 
“lows” in Platt’s Oilgram. <Anothér cargo of No. 2 fuel 
was sold by a major marketer to an Independent New 
York buyer at Oilgram low, date of lifting, with the 
quantity to be lifted mid-December. The bases for these 
sales, according to refiners’ prices, were 7c for No. 2 
fuel and $1.65 per bbl. for bunker “‘C”’ 

There also were reports that one refiner-buyer had 
bought five cargoes of bunker “C" fuel at undisclosed 
prices. 

Other sales included barge quantities of No. 2 and 
kerosine, on the basis of publication prices, for ship- 
ment to Midwest buyers with terminals on the Mississippi. 

Traders said that kerosine was the most difficult prod- 
uct to obtain at the low quoted price of 7.7&c. They 
also said that bunker “C” fuel was “growing tight” at 
$1.65 per bbl., whereas No. 2 still was offered in quantity 
at 7c per gal. One potential buyer said he was in market 
for kerosine, but had been unable to obtain any at the 
price he was willing to pay. Other reports indicated 
some sellers were holding kerosine for “premiums of 
0.375¢c above the low.” 


MID-CONTINENT 
Fuel Oil Demand Rises; Gasoline Drops 


Demand for gasoline dropped slightly in the Mid-Con- 
tinent toward latter part of the past week, according to 
market sources, while demand for heating oils and re- 
sidual fuels was climbing. Higher prices for No. 6 
fuel were reported in Oklahoma, while gasoline was 
priced lower in North Texas. 

No. 6 fuel was in greater demand than other prod- 
ucts, refiners said, and there was little of this product 
available in open market. Five Oklahoma refiners re- 
ported increasing their prices 5c to $0.95 per bbl. for 
No. 6, but price range remained at $0.90 to $1.00. 

An inquiry for No. 6 was in the market from a Min- 
nesota broker for 10,000 bbls. per month over next four 
months. Largest transaction of this product reported 
was by an Oklahoma refiner involving 30,000 bbls. over 
next three months to a broker at “Group 3 low.” A sec- 
ond Oklahoma refiner disclosed sale of 40 cars of No. 6 
and a third reported selling four cars; both lots went 
at $0.95, to brokers. 

Gasoline prices ranged 0.25 to 0.375¢ lower in North 
Texas when one refiner reduced his quotations to the 
following: premium 10.75c, regular 9.75c, and 60 oc- 
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tane and below 9c. Local demand for gasoline was eas- 
ing in most districts toward end of week, majority of 
suppliers said. 

Range oil and No. 2 oil were said to be tightening 
rapidly. Inter-refinery sale of 20,000 bbls. of 42-44 kero- 
sine was reported by an Oklahoma refiner at “Group 3 
low.” Ten cars of No. 2 were sold by a second Oklahoma 
refiner at 7c to jobbers. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Lubes and Wax Strong; Kerosine Picks Up 


Domestic buying interest in lubricating oils and wax 
continued strong, with some increase in demand for kero- 
sine reported by Western Penna. refiners the first week 
of December. Lubricating oil prices remain steady, with 
little variation in neutral and bright stock quotations 
that have prevailed for several months. Gasoline was 
“in good statistical position,’ according to most sellers. 
Quotations for most products were unchanged. 

Foreign trading in lubricating oils for the most part 
was said to be “in period of waiting,” despite substan- 
tial inquiry for cylinder stocks still outstanding. Ex- 
port sale in drums of 9,800 bbls. of 600 flash cylinder 
stock at 25.15c, and 2,800 bbls. of 630 flash at 28.25c, 
both FAS ship East Coast, was disclosed, however. Of- 
ferings of 630 flash continued scarce, 600 flash “easier.” 
Export inquiry for approximately 3,500 bbls. of 25 pour 
bright stock was reported in the market. 

Sales of 25 p.t. 200 vis. neutral and 25 pour bright 
stock to jobbers at 17c were reported by several re- 
finers. Bright stock was ‘more freely available,” ac- 
cording to several sources. Purchase of 3 transports of 
25 pour 200 vis. neutral at 17c, for resale, was dis- 
closed by a broker. 

Increase in demand for kerosine was indicated by most 
sellers, and lagging demand for No. 2 fuel from home 
heating oil distributors picked up slightly. Industrial 
shipments continued good, refiners said. 

Interest in scale wax continued especially strong, open 
market offerings scarce. Quotations for scale ranged 
from 4.5 to 4.75c. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
No. 6 Tight; Distillate Demand Rises 


Spot inquiries made at refineries for residual fuel were 
being rejected generally because of over-all tightness in 
supply, according to Midwest trade reports in the week 
ended Dec. 10. Open market traders also said No. 2 fuel 
was tighter, and at the same time, ‘“‘low” prices for range 
oil were beginning to disappear. 

While most refiners indicated they would come into 
open market only as buyers, one refiner reported a sale 
of 15 cars of No. 6 fuel at $0.95 per bbl. the range high 
for Midwest refiners. One refiner continued to quote No. 
6 at $0.90 per bbl., Group 3. 

Light fuels were said to be improving as some “first” 
refill orders began to come in from north central states. 
Range oil was firmer and Chicago tank car marketers 
disclosed sales at 7.375c and 7.5c, Group 3. No. 2 fuel, 
they said, was firm at 6.625c, Group 3, to the trade. 

Gasoline was offered at sharp discounts from Mid- 
west refiners’ Group 3 prices, ranging from 9.75 to 
10.375¢ for regular grade and 10.5 to 11.625c for premi- 
um. Some traders said “good jump” regular-grade had 
been offered to them for resale at 8.875-9c, Group 3. 








NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 


Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
Dec. 12 inom his ePyads 14.92 10.78 
Month Ago. 61 eb aw asus eee 15.4 11.11 
pe ee re ae 14.64 11.23 


Dealer index is an average of ‘‘undivided’’ dealer prices 
ex tax, in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline. FOB refineries or 
terminals: Okla., Midwestern, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y 
Harbor, Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Weather Improves Distillate Fuels 


Distillate fuels showed general improvement in Cen- 
tral Michigan the first full week in December, and some 
refiners said steady cold weather had “removed some of 
the soft spots.” Gasoline continued “spotty” with some 
refiners indicating surplus stocks; others low inventories 
or “good balance.” Refiners’ prices for the most part 
were unchanged. 

Residual fuel was “firmer,” especially at plants in 
position to supply the Detroit market where several 
trade sources looked for “prices to rise.” However, one 
refiner said he was offering 200,000 gals. of No. 6 fuel 
in open market for immediate shipment. 


Prices for UGI gas oil advanced 0.2c on the high and 
ranged from 8 to 8.8c, Central Michigan, when one re- 
finer advanced his quotation by that amount. An open 
market trader offered a “small amount” of UGI at 7.75c, 
Central Michigan. Inter-refinery purchase of 20,000 gals. 
of UGI gas oil at “about 7.25-7.375c,’’ Central Michigan, 
was disclosed by a refiner. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Some Suppliers Allocate Residual Fuels 


Residual fuels were priced higher in the Chicago Dis- 
trict the first week of December, and some large sup- 
pliers said they were supplying only the needs of regu- 
lar customers and on an allocated basis. 

Shipments of light fuels were “much improved” and 
traders said cold weather was erasing “any previous 
softness.” Gasoline generally was considered “sloppy,” 
but sales reported by traders were within price ranges. 

Nos. 5 and 6 fuel prices were up 0.12c per gal. on the 
lows and ranged from 6.26 to 6.3c and 5.36 to 5.45c, 
Chicago District, for the two grades, respectively. Sellers 
quoting these prices, however, said they were trading 
only with established customers because of tightness of 
supply. 

Colder weather had a steadying effect on light fuels. 





Crude Oil Prices 


Leading purchasers advance 
crudes 5-15c. See p. 51. 

No other changes in crude oil prices reported 
in week ended Dec. 10; for complete price 
schedules which, however, do not reflect Penna. 
Grade increases, see Nov. 30 NPN, p. 48-49. 


Penna. Grade 
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COMPOUNDING—PACKAGING ucts in Ohie & Michigan @ DIESEL @ INDUSTRIAL 
Arlington, Virginia Bigelow 3-3675 





CRAUN TRANSPORTATION, INC. 
BETTSVILLE, OHIO @ PHONE: 2461 


= MOHAWK REFINING CORPORATION 
472 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 





Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 
PRICES IN EFFECT DEC. 12 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the bus- 
iness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
fer crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


GASOLINE 


Oklahoma (Group 3) 
86 Oct. R Prem, 

80 Oct. R Reg. ‘ 
60 Oet. M & Below 


Ohio points: 
Ta-t8 Got. BM cceces 
(1)10.5—11.625(1) 
2)9.75-10.375(1) 


(2)8.5-9.75(1) 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles dist.: 
80-82 Oct. M Prem. 
74-76 Oct. M Reg. 

San Fran. dist.: 
80-82 Oct. M Prem, 
74-76 Oct. M Reg. 

San Joaquin Valley: 
80-82 Oct. M Prem, 
74-76 Oct. M Reg. 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


86 Oct. R Prem, man (1)10.5-11.625(1) 
i eS ere TT (4)9.75-10.375(1) 
60 Oct. M & below ........ (2)8.5-9.75(1) 


N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
82 Oct. R Prem. . x11(2) 

86 Oct. R Prem x(2)11-12.75(1) 
76 Oct. R Reg x(2)10-10.25(1) 
80 Oct. R Reg x(2)10-10.75(2) 
60 Oct. M & Below x(1)9.375—10.3(1) 

W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) WESTERN PENNA. 
82 Oct. R Prem. (1)11-11.75(1) 


OH1O—Quotations of S. O. for delivery to 


LUBRICATING OILS 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 





distribution or publication. During periods of short supply, some sellers, 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their regu- 
lar customers only. Octane ratings are ASTM; Research Method rat- 
ings, indicated by letter R, are minimum ratings; Motor Method ratings 
are indicated by letter M. Parenthetical figures before and after prices 
indicate number of companies quoting the lows and highs of the ranges. 
For further details of price conditions apply to any NPN—OILGRAM 
office or see back of any OILGRAM Price Service invoice. 

For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland (13), Ohio. Annual 
subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


CYLINDER STOCKS: 
Bright Stock, 


14.0 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fi, No. 8 col. 
10 p.t. seeevececee (1)19.5-20.5(1) 
1D Pit. crececceececeeeceee (1)18.5-19.5(1) 
a Win. és o* . ee . 17 
(1)12.75-16.1(1) 600 S.R. filterb’l. . (3)11-12.5(2) 
(1)11.6-13.6(2) 650 S.R. ° : (3)12-13.5(2) 
600 fi ; ‘ (3)14-18(1) 
(1)15.85-16.6(1) 630 f. ....... 16(4) 


(1)13.85-14.1(1) 


(1)15.85—16.6(1) 
(1)13.85-14.1(1) MIDCONTINENT LUBES 

FOB Tulsa basis. Bright Stocks, vis. at 210°. 
Neutrals, vis. at 100°, 0-10 p.p. 


Neutral Oils—Conventional 
Pale Oils Col, 


60-85 vis 2 (1)10-11(1) 
86 Oct. R Prem. (1)11-11.25(1) reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 56-110 vis. 2 (1)10.5-11.25(1) 
76 Oct. R Reg. (1)10-10.75(1) VISCOUS NEUTRALS—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° 150 vis 3 x(1)10.75-13(1) 
80 Oct. R Reg. eu - (1)10-10.5(1) F. 200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 180 vis. 3 (1)11 5-13 25(1) 
60 Oct. M & Below........ (1)9.375-10(2) ne ot 200 vis. 3 (1)11.5-13.5(1) 

0 p.t. (1)20.5-21.5(1) 250 vis 3 (1)13-1401) 
E. TEX. (Truck tnspt.) 10 p.t. (1)19.5-20.5(1) 280 vis. 3 (1)13.5~-14(2) 
86 Oct. R Prem. (1)11-12.5(1) =o sar te: 300 vis, 3 (1)14-14.5(1) 
80 Oct. R Reg. ania (1)10-11(1 2) P (op Li—25(2) 
60 Oct. M & Below... (1)9.25-10.5(1) 150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi. 
Se ie ; 0 p.t. oteovees (1)18.5-19.5(1) Cylinder Stocks: 
7 , > rans 10 p.t. (1)17.5-18.5(1) . 

CENT. W. TEX. (Truck = pt.) 15 p.t. (1)16.5-17.5(1) 600 s.r., olive green (1)13-14(1)x 
82 Oct. R Prem (1)11.25-11.5(1) 25 p.t 3)15-16(1) Black Oil 
86 Oct. R Prem. (1)11,25-11.5(1) 


76 Oct. R Reg. (1)10.25-10.5(1) 


80 Oct. R Reg. ........... (1)10.25-10.5(1) , oe = 


60 Oct. M & Below ....... (1)9.5-10.4(1) 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 

86 Oct. R Prem, Tree 11.125(1) 
es ee ee ewececces ‘ 10.125(1) 
60 Oct. M & Below ....... 8.875(1) 





KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 

82 Oct. R Prem. ....cccees (1)11.1-11.75(1) 
86 Oct. R Prem, (1)11.1-12(1) 

76 Oct. R Reg. (1)10.1-10.75(1) 
80 Oct. R Reg. wa (1)10.1-11(1) 

60 Oct. M & Below ....... (1)9.125-10.1875(1) 


WESTERN PENNA, 

Bradford-Warren: 

78-80 Oct. M Prem. ....... 13.25(1) 
74-76 Oct. M Reg. ........ 12(2) 


Other districts: 
78-80 Oct. M Prem 
74-76 Oct. M Reg. .. (1)11.5—12.8(1) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 

82 Oct. R Prem. (1)12.75-13(1) 
86 Oct. R Prem. (1)13.5—14.25(1) 
76 Oct. R Reg. (2)11.75—12.5(1) 
80 Oct. R Reg. oad (1)12-13.25(1) 
Str. run gasoline, excl. 


Detroit shpt. (1)9.75—-11.625(1) 


RECLAIMERS & RE-REFINERS 


MOTOR OIL - SOLVENTS 


QUALITY PRICE 


MArket 3-4670 
ACME REFINING CORPORATION 


12-34 LISTER AVE., NEWARK 5, N. J 








December 14, 1949 





WAVERLY 


OIL WORKS CO. 
PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


REFINERS OF 
100% PURE PENNA. 
NEUTRALS 
CYLINDER STOCKS 
MOTOR OILS 


“Penna. Grade Crude Oil Assn” 
Permit No. 11 





THIS 
IS YOUR 
MARKET PLACE! 


A card advertisement in 
NPN’s Market Section 
every week will bring you 


quick and continuous 
sales at low cost. 


WRITE FOR SPACE RATES 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 West Third St. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

















OIL PRICE SECTION 








Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


Mid Continent Lube (Cont.) 
Bright Stock—Conventional 
200 vis. D: 

10-25 p.p. 
150-160 vis. D 

0-10 p.p 

10-25 p.p 
120 vis. LD 

0-10 p.p 


Bright Stock—Solvent 


150-160 vis. 0-10 p p., 95 v 


(2)17-19(1) 
(1)17-18.5(1) 


(2)16.5-18(1) 


(1)19-20.5(1 








_.. SERVE THEM 
WITH THE BEST 


@ Today’s oil buyer is demand- 
ing the BEST for less. Cash in 
on this “Choosiness” 
the world’s finest 
oils at prices he can’t resist! 
Supply customers with quality 


by offering 
lubricating 


CHARLESTON 24, 


petroleum products refined from 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crudes by Elk Refining Com- 
pany. Steady supply, finest qual- 
ity and prices which assure you 
of handsome profits are guaran- 
teed by our unique trade policy. 

Compounders, jobbers and dis- 
tributors the country over are 
enthusiastic over the advantages 
gained by handling ELK-refined 
products. Many are enjoying 
substantial freight savings, too, 
because of our central location. 
Get the details for yourself, 
without obligation. Write, wire 
or phone TODAY. 


ELK REFINING COMPANY 
KANAWHA VALLEY BLDG., 
W. VA. 


Ka peas: 
> 
4° 100; Pune BS 


a PENNSYLVANIA a 
a a 


A ’ 


Vv v 
a eeestes 


> 
44aaar? 





Refiners of 

Highest 

Quality 
Pennsylvania Grade 
Petroleum 








Motor Oils 
Bright Stocks 
Neutrals 
Cylinder Stocks 
Waxes 
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PRICES IN EFFECT DEC. 12 


Neutral Oils—Solvent 


170-180 vis., 98 v.i. ....... (1)12.5-13.5(2) 
200-210 vis., 90-95 v.i. ... (1)13.5-15(1) 
300 vis., 95 vV.i. (1)15.5—16.5(1) 


SOUTH TEXAS (Neutral Oils) 
(Vis. at 100° F. FOB refineries for domestic 
and/or export shipment 

PALE OILS: 

VIs. COLOR 

100 1%-2! Peer. ee ee 9.5 


BOO WOO. BB ccccc ‘ 10.5(5) 
ee eek ee a neaue , ‘ 11.25(5) 
500 No. 2%-3% ....... 12(5) 
we a = ae 12.75(5) 
1200 No. 3-4 . ee ee (4)13.5-14(1) 
2000 No. 4.. ro oe (1)14-14.5(5) 


RED OILS: 

BBD Be, BBD ccccvesvvcce 9.5(4) 
200 No, 5-6 10.5(5) 
wee Be, Ge oc ctcscccsens 11.25(5) 
Bee Be BS cccscccceses 12(5) 
750 No. 5-6 12.75(5) 
1200 No. 5-6 (4)13.5-14(1) 
2000 No. 5-6 (1)14-14.5(5) 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blend- 
ers on freight Basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 

FOB GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70 

FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


Grade 26-70 ‘ . 5.375( Quote) 


5.875( Sale) 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 
11-43 w.w (1)7.625—S8.875(1) 
ae WN, onécece-cae rr (3)7.75-9(1) 

o 


Range oil 2)7.5-8.75(1) 
58 & above D.I. diesel..... (3)7.5-8(1) 
me DR OR ses eansie : (5)7.5-7.875(2) 
No. 1 straw (1)7.5—-8(1) 

No, 2 straw a (4)6.625-—8.5(1) 
No, 6 41)80.90-1.00(2) 


14-16 grav. fuel $1.20(1) 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 

41-43 w.w. ere ee (2)7.625-8.5(1) 
Se MONS, esccenekaceacaa eae 


5—8.5(1) 
Range oil ....... pig toda al (1)7.5-7.6(1) 
58 & above D.I. diesel .... (2)7.5-8(1) 
No. 1 p.w ehonbee ue ' (597.5-7.875(1) 
a Fae (1)6.6-7(1) 
No. 6 (1)50.90-1.00(1)x 


N. TEX, (For shpt, to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 


Pe SS wee ne dace be adne (2)8.5-9.6(1) 
Dt ie setetdpone ken (1)8.5-9(1) 

58 D.I beeee ew aes owen (1)7.5-9.8(1) 
No. 2 straw (1)8.25—-8.75(1) 
No. 6 fuel $0.90(1) 


W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 w.w, ve 
42-44 w.w 10.5(1) 
No, 1 straw Cae tess 9.25(2) 
eS Fe eae eee (1)8.5—9.25(1) 
No. 6 fuel (1)$1.25—-1.80(1) 


E. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 


41-43 w.w - (1)8.5-9.25(2) 
12-44 w.w ' (1)8.5—9.5(1) 
58 & above D.I. diesel (2)8-9(1) 

No. 2 fuel a Pe hnke donee (1)8-9.25(1) 


No. 6 fuel (1)81.00—-1.70(1) 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 


41-43 w.w bane ence cat (1)9-9.5(1) 
58 & above D.I. diesel (1)8.75—9.25(1) 
U.G.I. gas oil ... 5 . 8.5(1) 
No. 1 fuel . ae : 9.25(1) 
No. 2 fuel . ‘ . . 9(1) 
No, 5 fuel on $1.68(1) 
No. 6 fuel .... ‘ ‘ . (1)$1.25—-2.00(1) 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
42-44 w.w 


. (1)8.125-—9.625(1) 
58 & above Diesel 


(1)7.875-10.125(1) 


No. 1 fuel ; (1)7.7-9.3(1) 
No, 2 fuel , (3)6.8-8.375(1) 
No, 4 fuel $2.42(1) 
No » fuel a . (1)$1.50-1.92(1) 
N« 6 fue 1)9-10.1875(1) 


te) f 


140 CEDAR STREET 


ARK, (For shipment to Ark. and La.) 


42-44 w.w 7.875(1) 


Tractor fuel jwasewe 9.125(1) 
Diesel fuel 52 & below x7.375(1) 
Diesel fuel 58 & above x7.75(1) 
No. 2 fuel x6.875(1) 
No. 3 fuel wre rr yee eT eT 6.375(1) 
No. 4 fuel $1.75(1) 
No. 5 fuel .... eee a $1.55(1) 
es EE ae 04 bh wbseneee $1.40(1 
WESTERN PENNA. 

Bradford-Warren District: 

Ce. UE, eanense és veedeses (2)9.5—9.75(1) 
ok Bb coes Tre Teer , 

Py Cee Sebi eh ob s¥ed ewes (1)9-9.25(3) 
No. 3 fuel ieemee yea (2)9-9.25(1) 
36-40 gravity oawewe oa 9(2) 


Other districts: 
45 w.w ee ee (3)9.5-10(1) 
No. 1 fuel (1)9.25-9.5(1) 


No. 2 fuel ...........000. (2)8.75-9.5(1) 
BD PE. oc ccvitersscces Spats) 
36-40 gravity ..........++. (2)8.75-9(1 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN 

(FOB Central Michigan refineries. ) 

Range oil a . : (1)10.5—-11.5(1) 
46-49 w.w. kero. ......... (1)10.75-11.5(4) 
P.W. distillate oe eeeee (4)10.75-11.1(1) 
No. 2 light straw ........ (2)9.75—-10.5(2) 
UO. BS GEIRW nccccsccsccces (R.FE-ER. RR) 
U.G.1. gas oil (3)8—-S.8(1)x 
No. 5 fuel ‘ (4)6-7.7(1) 
No. 6 fuel oe ewe we be (2)5.5-7.5(1) 


OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


REE «ctcadocneesacovace 11.5 


CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley: 
40-43 w.w 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist (PS 100) 
Los Angeles: 

40-43 W.w 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel Fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 
San Francisco: 

40-43 W.w ° 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) $2.10(2) 
Diesel fuel 200) . t 1)10-11.5(1) 


(PS 
Stove dist. (PS 100) os (1)11.5—13.3(1) 


(1)12,6-15.6(1) 
$1.55(2) 
$2.10(2) 

(1)10-11.5(1) 

«1)11.5-13.3(1) 


£1)12.1-15.1(2) 
(1)$1.25-1.50(2) 
(1)$1.65-—2.05(3 
(1)8.1-11(2) 
(1)9-12.542) 


(1)12.6-15.6(1) 
$1.55(2) 


M. HENWOOD ASSOCIATES 


ENGINEERS @ ARCHITECTS 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Tel. WOrth 4-6485 


ENGINEERING SERVICE TO THE 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 





NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 





see 











OIL PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 

Motor Gasoline 


S6 Oct. R Prem 12.6251 2) 





SO Oct. R Reg (2) 11.8S75¢1) 
Light Fuel Oils 

Range oil (2)9.75-10(3) 

No. 2 Fuel (2)8.75-9.12512 
Heavy Fuel Oils 

No 5 low sulfur x(1)6.4—6.75¢1) 

Ne 5, high sulfur x(1°6.38—6.4(1)x 

No. 6 low sulfur x/(1)5.6—-5.S75(1)x 

No. 6 high sulfur K(1)5.2?75—-5.48S(1)x% 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA, (Bblis, C.L.) 
White Crude Scale: 


122-124 A.m.p 2)4.5-4.75(3) 
24-126 A.m.p (2)4.5-4.75(3) 
SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP Prices are for carload lots; domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbls.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bblis.; fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Crude New Orleans N.Y. A # 
Scale Export Domestic Export 
124-6 wh 4.75(2) 4.75(2) 
Fully Refined: 

123-5 . , 6.35(2) ae 

125-7 . . 6.35(3) (1)7.05-7.2(1) 
128-30 .. ‘ 6.35(3) (1)7.05-7.2(1) 
130-32 .. 6.40(1) 7.15(1) 
133-5 . 6.45(3) (1)7.15-7.3(1) 
135-7 . 6.6(2) 7.45(1) 
138-40 . 7.05(3) 1)7.75-7.9(1) 
143-5 . 7.3(2) (1)8-8.15(1) 
149-51 .. : 10.05(1) 11.5(1) 


NAPHTHAS AND SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent 
Cleaners naphtha 


10.375(3) 
10.875(4) 


V.M.&P. naphtha . -. ++. (4)10.875-11.125(1) 
Mineral Spirits .. , .. (499.875-10.125(1) 
Rubber solvent .. ....-€1)10.375-10.875(3) 


Lacquer diluent 
Benzoil diluent 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Other Districts: 
Untreated Naphtha 
Stoddard Solvent 


. (2)11.125—-11.375(2) 
12.125(3) 


12.75(1) 
(3)12.25-13(1) 
OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


VM&P Naphtha .. P , 16.0 
Mineral Spirits & Stoddard Solvent... 15.5 
Rubber Solvent .ahbsee os ive 15.0 


E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) 
Stoddard Solvent 


KANSAS (For Kan, Dest’n, only) 
Stoddard Solvent 


ATLANTIC COAST 


10.75(1) 


12.375(1) 


V.M.AP. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York 
Harbor . 1514) 14(5) 
Philadelphia 15(4) (4)13-14(1) 
Baltimore . a 13.5(3) 
Boston 15.5(4) 14.5(5) 
Providence 15.5(1) 14.5(3) 


WORLD’S FIRST 
PETROLEUM INSPECTORS 


Now in Chicago and 33 other 


oil transportation centers 


throughout the world. 


3 
CHAS. MARTIN 
& Company 
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PRICES IN EFFECT DEC. 12 
ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals, and of tanker terminal operators, 
FOB their terminals Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


86 Oct. R 90 Oct. R 79 Oct. R 83 Oct. R Kerosine 
District Prem. Gasoline Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline No. 1 Fuel 
N. Y. Harbor. .(1)12.3-14.2«1) (1)10.75-12.7(1 x9(16 
do barges (2)12-14.1(1) 13.45(1) (2)10.625-11.501 xS.9¢(16 
Albany (1)14.05-14.3(3) (1)14.05-14.3(1) 12.87 1.209 
Baltimore (3)12-13.741) (2)13.35-13.7(1) 11-12.2(2)K (10 
do barges 11.941) 13.25¢1) 1)10.9-12(1 2)8.9-9.4(1) 
Baton Rouge 11.6(1) 10.61 S.401 
do barges 11.6¢1) 10.6¢1) s.401 
3ostor (1)12.2-14(2)x (1)13.75-14.541) 1)11.2-12.5¢5)6% 2(14 
Charlestor (1)12.4-13.47541) x13.45(01 1)11.4-11.7561 S.S(D 
Corpus Christ 1211) 341) 11(2 
Houston 11.751) (1)13.15-13.301 1)10.75-11 l 1)S.75-10.25¢1) 
do barges (1)11.5-12(1) (1)12-13.3¢1) x(1)10.75-11.75(1)x (1)8-8.75(1 
Jacksonville .x(1)12.6-12.8(4)x x12.8(1) (1)11.6-11.8¢5 1.2(12 
Miami 12.8(4) 11.8(4)x 2-9.5(2) 
Mobile 12.6(2) «12.601 11.6(3)N% 1.204 
New Haver 14.212) x14.261 12.7136 1( 
New Orleans 1)11,2-11.5501 (1)10.45-10.8(1 10.801 S.75-S.8(4 
ao Darg (1)11.2-11.5541) (1)10.45-10.801 10.801 1)S.25-S8.8(2) 
Norfolk w(1)12.1-12.3¢1)x 13.561 x(1j)1},1-11 1) 9.1061 
Pensacola 12.611) 11.641 1.242 
Philadelphia (1)13.2-13.3511) 2)13.35-14 l 2)12.1-12.8(2 if 
do barges (1)13.1-13.2511) 13.2561 1)12-12.1 ‘ ‘ 
Port Everglades 12.8(4) x12.8(1) 11.8(6) Zi 
Portland (1)13.75-13.8¢2 (1)13.75-13.8¢1)% 12 12.5¢196N ‘ 
Providence (1)13.75-1412 (1)13.75-14¢1)x% 12.5 x 2 
Savannal 12.8(4)x% x12.8(1 11.S¢796N 2 
Tampa (4)12.6-13.1(1) x12.6(1) 9911.6-12.1¢2 4 
Wilmingtor 
». | 2'12.05-13.4501) x13.45¢1) 2511.05-1 t 2'N ‘ 7 
Diesel Oil 
Gas House No. 5 Fuel No. 5 Fuel Shore Plants 
No. 2 Fuel Gas Oil (0-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) (50 cet., 55 d.i.) 
N. Y. Harborx(4)8.3-8.6(12) (1)8.7-9.2¢1) «(1)$2.62-2.87(1) $2.43(1 m5 
do barges (1)7.9-8.5¢11) 9.141) %(1)2.59-2.82(1) 2.40(1 
Albany oe S.8(8) 9.3¢1) 3.37(1) 9.2(3) 
Baltimore , 8§.6(11) 8.7(1) 2.75(1) 2.43(1) 9(4) 
do barges .. 8.5(4) , 2.72(1) 2.40(1) 
Baton Rouge 7.9(1) 8.3(1) Se 2.09(1) 8.3(1) 
do barges. 7.9(1) - see 2.06(1) 
Boston S.S¢€15) 4.301 2.73(2) 2.7315 2-9.3¢1) 
Charleston ... 8.6(3) oe baa 2.38(2 8.7(2) 
Houston ..... (2)8.25-8.5(1) (1)7.2-8.5(1) 
do barges ..(1)7-7.25(1) , 2.25(1) 
Jacksonville .. 9.116) 9.1(6) 
ee 9.1(4) — es 9.1(2) 
BUD aeodnes 9(2) ines ; 9(1) 
New Haven . 8.409) 2)9.1-9.2(1) 
New Orleans .(1)8-8.2(3) x S.2-S.612 
do barges .x(1)7.75-8.2(1) 
Norfolk .....(4)8.6-8.8(1) 9(1) 2.4312 (3 
Pensacola .. 9(1) ‘ (1) 
Philadelphia 8.6110) 8.7(1) 2.7512) 2.67(6 916 
do barges .. 8.5(8) - ‘ 
Pt. Everglades 9.144) . 9.1(3) 
Portland .. 8.9(8) 8.5(1) (1)9.2-9.3(1) 
Providence o* B.S.) 8.5(1) 2.825(1) 2.725(2 9.212) 
Savannah ne 9.1(6) 9.1(5) 
Tampa G. 5x 6 
Wilmington, 
uw. Cc. t« 8.6(7) 8.6(1) 8.7(2) 
Light Diesel 
No. 6 Fuel Bunker C Fuel Heavy Diesel Ships’ Bunkers 
No. 6 Fuel Barges Ships’ Bunkers Ships’ Bunkers (45 cet., 45 d.i.) 
N. Y. Harbor. (7)$2.05-2.1511) $2.05(13) $2.05¢11) $3.4513 $3. 7016 
Albany ene ee 2.4011) a8 ‘ 
Baltimore 7 2.08(5) 2.05(3) 2.05(3) 3.45(1 3.70(4) 
Baton Rouge 1.78(1) 1.75(1) 1.75(2) 3.10(1 s. 3501) 
Boston 2.10(9)% 2.1005) 2.10144) 7463 
Charleston _ 2.03(2) 2.00(3) 2.00(3) - 3.61(2) 
Corpus Christi 1.78(1) 1.75(1) 1.75(3) 3.15(1 
Houston .....(2)1.75-1,.80(1) 1.75(7) 1.75(10) 3.1015 (5)3.35-3.36(1) 
Jacksonville 2.02(6)x 2.0016 2.0006) $. $2214) 
Miami 1.98(1) 1.95(2) 1.95(3) }.822(1) 
Mobile 1.88(1) 1.85(1) 1.85(1) 
New Haven 2.10(2) 2.05(1) 2.0541) 
New Orleans 1.78(3) 1.75(3) 1.7514) 3.1012 3.3573) 
Norfolk 2.08(3) 2.0514) 2.0514) , 70°13) 
Pensacola — 2.05(1) 2.05(1) 2.05(1) 
Philadelphia 2.08(8) 2.05(8) 2.05(9) 3.45(2 >.70(5) 
Pt. Everglades(1)1.97-1.98(1) 1.95(2) 1.9513) , 9299(2) 
Portland 2.13(2) 2.1041) 2.1011) }.65(1) 
Providence 2.075(5)x 2.07512) 2.07513) 74(2)x 
Savannah 2.03(4) 2.00(4) 2.0015) (1)3.82-3.822(2) 
Tampa 1.92(5) 1.89(5) 1.89(5) 78(4) 
Wilmingtor 
NC ; , 3.6113) 
Research octane ratings, indicated by the letter ‘‘R’’, are minimum rating Motor Method 


octane ratings, where used, are indicated by the letter ‘‘M’’, 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


New York Boston 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 





PRICES IN EFFECT DEC. 12 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbls., and are by refiners only to other 
refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each price 
indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Grade 115/145 (AN-F-48) 17.25(1)-18(1) 


Grade 100/130 (AN-F-48) ..................... 16(1)-16.25(3)-17.5(1) 
Grade 91/98 (AN-F-48) 14.75(1)-15.25(1)-16.5(1) 
Grade 80 (AN-F-48) 14.25(1) 


Motor Gasoline Leaded 
s6 Oct. R (Premium) . ; ; 10(1)-10.5(1)-11(1)-—11.25(1) 
90 Oct. R (Premium) 7 ‘ 10.75(1)-—11(1)-11.5(2)-12(1) 
79 Oct. R (Regular) ‘ 9.25(1)-10(2) 
S3 Oct. R (Regular) ‘ ‘ 9.5(1)-—9.75(1)-10(2)-10.5(3)x 
70-72 Oct. M P ee . 8 .75(1)-—9(2)-9 .25(2)x 
Kerosine & Light Fuels 


41-43 kerosine ....... ore : _ as 7.5(1)-8(4)-8.25(1)-9(1) 
No, 2 Fuel 7(4)-—7.25(3)-7.5(2)-8(1) 


Diesel & Gas Oils 
ee Ce NE coke wn Seabee e0se0dcnedeesek Seelee Gee 
Gtr DUGG TN ccc ceci ccc sccvccccccccess Somat seeeanens ean) 
53-57 Diesel index 7 .375(2)-7.5(1) 


5 


Heavy Fuels 


No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. $2.25(3)-$2.35(1) 
Bunker C Fuel ..... iiteeenebnbess en eaahe, ene 
Research octane ratings, " indicated by the letter ‘‘R’’, are minimum ratings. Motor Method 
octane ratings where used, are indicated by the letter ‘‘M’’. 


AVIATION GASOLINE & JET PROPULSION FUELS 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet Specification AN- 
F-48, unless otherwise noted; jet fuel meets AN-F-32.) 


Aviation G li 














District Grade 115/145 Grade 100/130 Grade 91/98 Grade 80 det Fuel(JP-1-2) 

New York, N. Y. 19.85(1) 18.1(3) (2)16.6-16.7(1) (1)15.7-15.85(1) 

Boston, Mass, soon 18.2(2) 16.7(2) 15.95(1) 

Portland, Me. owke ror eae 17.8(1) 

Seis BA cee ee 18.1(1) 16.6(1) ° 

Baltimore, Md. hone 18.1(2) 16.6(2) 15.85(1) 

Norfolk, Va. . reas 18.1(2) 16.6(2) 15.85(1) 

Charleston, S. C. er 18(2) 16 .5(2) 15.75(1) gees 

New Orleans, La. 18.75(1) 17(2) 15.5(2) 14.75(1) 9.6(1) 
(Baton Rouge) 

Houston, Tex. 18 .75(2) 17(3) 15.5(3) 14.75(2) 9.6(1) 





LAKE PORT TERMINAL PRICES 


Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Toledo 
78-80 Oct. M (Prem.).. —o 0 6@60—“—CO eoteeo 8 8=£<=€©=£,)=—_ 0 eee 
74-76 Oct. M (Reg.) ... ————: 8 8=—6hl (wl ee Ul twl::té«“C mim Cté«iC(‘é‘s 
Kerosine rer ———— 060t—“—C—s ma a 10.5(1) 
Diesel Fuel ase —C ik ww 9.85(2) 9.25(1) 
No, 1 Fuel beewheee deen viene 10.6(2) 10.1(2) 
De te EE -6.wees weenene Sa ee (1)9.6-9.85(1) 9.1(2) 
i ne Gasevetsesak ‘“seanes jo ©  Faedwaais ° | -gopeeee - | qeigremmues 
No. 5 Fuel ; skhaens x7.85(1) 6.35(2) 6.75(3) 
No. 6 Fuel . 7.2(2) x7 .5(1) 6.1(2) 6.5(3) 


TANKER MARKET REPORT 


(Ocean Freight Rates) 


Supplied by Dietze Inc., New York, N. Y., oil & ship brokers and tank steamer chartering 
agents. All rates shown are on basis of tons of 2240 pounds, unless otherwise stated are for ves- 
sels over 14,000 TDW, and unless otherwise stated are in dollars per ton. For purposes of rate 
calculation only, it has been assumed that New York is the port of discharge whenever the range 
USNH appears. Approximate rates in cents per bbl. may be determined by dividing per-ton rate 
by following conversion factors: gasoline, 8.7; kerosine, 7.9; No, 2 fuel, 7.5; 30 gravity crude, 7.3; 
No. 5 fuel, 6.9; Bunker ‘‘C’’ fuel, 6.5. 


LAST PAID OWNERS ASK 


Guilt New York. .(Clean)....$ 2.71 3 2.71 
Ts 2.28 2.42 

NWI U.K, Continent. 4.59 5.24/5.57 

Ras Tanura U.K. Continent 6.92 8.18/8.72 

Ras Tanura USNH. 7.37 9.53/10.16 

Los Angeles USNH 5.81 6.39 


UNITED STATES FLAG 
Vessel TDW Cargo Trade Rate Lifting 


12/6 Ampac Washington 15,500 Dirty Carib./USNH $2.16 Mid Dec. 
12/6 NBC T-2 15,500 Dirty Los Angeles/USNH—2 consecs 5.81 Mid Jan, 
12/6 Baltimore Trader 15,500 Clean USGulf/USNH 2.71 Mid Dec, 
12/6 Petersburg 15,500 Clean USGulf/USNH 2.71 Late Dec, 
12/7 Socony T-2 15,500 Dirty Los Angeles/ USNH-—% consecs 5.81 Late Jan, 
FOREIGN FLAG 
12/6 Amronia 15,500 Dirty Carib./USNH 2.16 Mid Dec. 
Sira 12,620 Dirty Five year time charter 19/-d Jan, 
Oceanus 15,380 Dirty Five year time charter 19/9d Jan./Feb. 
President Brand 15,000 Dirty Basis NWI/UKCont.—9 mos. cons. 32/6d Jan./Feb. 
John Chandris 15,000 Dirty Basis NWI/UKCont 9 mos. cons. 32/6d Jan./Feb. 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


WESTERN PENNA. 

(Bblis., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5c less.) 
Snow White ..........e00% (1)6.375—-7.25(2) 
BE THUR occ cc secccesses (1)6.125—6.375(1) 
Cream White ‘ (1)5.75-6.125(1) 
Light Amber rey (1)4-4.5(1) 
DED vsesdeneeses wees (2)4.125-4.25(1) 
a ae eee 3.875(2) 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Com- In- Com- Indus- 
mercial dustrial mercial trial 
District Propane Propane Butane Butane 
N.Y. Harbor. 6(1) 6(1) 
Philadelphia . 6(1) 6(1) 
Baltimore ale rr 
Hastings 


MID-CONTINENT LUBES AT GULF 


FAS, New Orleans; in bulk 
FOB terminals) 
Bright Stock Steel Drums Bulk 
D color, Vis. at 210° 
150 vis., 0-10 pp. (1)29.5-30(1) 
Neutral Oil Col, 
200 vis 3 $ <ma 15.3(1) 


(In packages. 


(1) 18-19.8(1) 


PACIFIC COAST 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fuel 


or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 
San Pedro, 

Calif. ..... §3.35(4) $1.25(4) 
San Francisco. 3.56(4) $1.30(4) 
Portland, Ore. 3.77(4) $1.55(4) 
Seattle, Wash.. 3.77(4) $1.55(4) 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


Mexican Gulf Ports 
U.S. Dollars per Bbl. 


Bunker C Diesel 

(Ships’ (Ships’ 

Bunkers) Bunkers) 
0 $1.75 $3.75 
DE: scandveedeuas $1.75 rr 
CE «2.6 suitadn dele $1.75 3.75 

Pacific Coast 

Ce $3.16 $3.95 
ee 3.16 3.66 
EE MED + 5-0 es wna as 3.16 3.50 





DEPENDABLE BULK LIQUID 
MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


SERVING 
Pa., N.J., Md., Del., D.C., 
Ohio, Va., W. Va. 
COASTAL TANK LINES 
YORK, PA. 











WHITE ROSE 
GASOLINE 


FAMOUS 
SINCE 1882 


WRITE OR WIRE 


THE NATIONAL REFINING CO. 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Tank Wagon Prices OIL PRICE SECTION 





Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer and service Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, in- unless otherwisé specified, are as follows: 
clude inspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline tares, shown in 
separate column, include 1.5c federal, and state taxes; also city and Ala. 1/40c on gasoline: Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/S8e; Ill. 3/100c; Ind. 2/25c; 
county taxes as indicated in footnote. Kerosine tank wagon prices also Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; Nev 
do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in foot- 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25c; S. C. 1/8c; 8. D. 1/40c; 
notes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Tenn. 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c 
Dec, 12, 1949, as posted by principai marketing companies at their 
headqquarters offices, but subject to later correction. Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich, 1/5c 


ATLANTIC “Laas HUMBLE pate California Standerd (Cont.) 








(Regular) Gaso- 
REFINING Gaso- Gaso- Kero- OIL Tank Re- line Notes: 
cu —. = wagen tail same Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
stg ; ee Dallas, Tex. ..... 13.0 18.0 9.90 2c higher than Chevron (regular), except Utah 
Philadelphia, Pa 13.8 6.5 12.2 Ft. Worth 13.0 18.0 5.5 which is 1.5¢ higher than Chevron (regular) 
Pittsburgh 14.7 6.5 13.35 Houston . -» 13.0 18.0 5.5 Prices for Chevron Aviation 91/98 are 2c above 
Allentown 14.4 6.5 12.8 San Antonio .... 13.0 18.0 5.5 Chevron Aviation 80/87; for Chevron Aviation 
a , * 7 : 5 17 - , 100/130; 5c above Chevron Aviation 80/87; for 
Scranton ‘ >. 2 ‘ erosine Chevron Aviation 115/145. 8e¢ above Chevron 
Altoona 14.7 6.5 3 Tank Wagon Retail peer nr ad 80/87 
ie + . ; 5 ‘ Dallas, Tex. . 12.5 17.0 Base kerosine t.t. prices, except at Salt Lake 
A - aa 3 Ft. Worth . 12.5 17.0 Cc ‘ , ories oO 0-199 gals Fo 
Uniontown 14.7 6.5 13.35 . 9 * - ity, apply to deliveries of 10-1 gals . 
Harrisburg 14.4 65 12.8 Houston 12 a 17 0 other deliveries: less than 40 gals add 4c; 
Williamsport 14.7 6.5 13.1 San Antonio 12.5 17.0 200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
Dover, Del 13.4 6.5 122 Notes: deduct 4c; tank cd¥-truck trailer, deduct 5.5¢ 
Wilmington 13.4 6.5 12.2 T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
Boston, Mass 13.7 4.5 consumers 
Springfield 14.7 4.5 Esso Gasoline 
Worcester 14.9 4.5 ESSO (Regular Grade) Kero- 
Fall River 13.7 4.5 Esso Gasoline STANDARD Gasoline Gasoline sine 
Hartford, Conn 14.2 5.5 IMPERIAL (Regular Grade) Kere- 2.W. Taxes T.W. 
"sel —ectong ge ~- OIL Gasoline Gasoline sine Atlantic City, N. J 13.3 1.5 12.0 
Providence, R. I 13.7 5.5 ‘ T.W Taxes T.W Newark 13.3 4.5 12.0 
Atlantic City, N. J 13.3 4.5 12.0 Sap aah Baltimore, Md 13.2 6.5 11.8 
Camden 13.3 4.5 12.0 Hamilton, Ont 23.0 11.0 23.1 Cumberland 14.4 6.5 13.1 
Trenton 13.3 4.5 12.0 Toronto . 23.0 11.0 23.7 Washin ston dD. c 13.6 5 5 12 2 
Baltimore, Ma 13.2 6.5 3randon, Man. .... 28.7 9.0 29.4 Danville, Va 14.1 7.5 13.1 
Hagerstown 14.0 65 oe Winnipeg . ; 26.9 9.0 27.6 Potersbura : 13.7 aa 12.7 
Richmond, Va 13.4 7.5 12.5 Regina, Sask 25.8 10.0 26.5 Norfolk 13 0 : 5 12 1 
Wilmington, N. C 13.7 7.5 12.1 Saskatoon . 27.5 10.0 28.2 Richmond 13.4 75 125 
3runswick, Ga 15.3 8.5 Edmonton, Alta. ... 21.4 ~ ee Roanoke 15.0 75 14.0 
Jacksonville, Fla 14.6 8.5 Calgary 21.7 2-0 23.4 Charleston, W. Va 15.0 6.5 14.7 
Vancouver, B. C. .. 21.0 10.0 24.2 eetensens ; 149 as 15 0 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. Montreal, Que -. 23.0 11.0 23.7 P; kerst z 14.9 6 5 1: 3 
' St. John, N. B. ..x20.0 13.0 *21.7 Senereourg : i + 
T.W. T.Ww. Hetifas NO ® x20.0 120 x21.7 Wheeling 14.7 6.5 15.9 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 14.00 16.5 angi ' stata 7 7 ad Charlotte, N. C 14.7 7.5 12.8 
Pittsburgh, Pa 17.5 18.5 Taxes: Hickory 14.8 7.5 13.0 
¢ iaies no 7 9 ¢ 
Fuel Oils—T.W. Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes — a + 2 7 m4 ~ 4 
1 2 5 6 Notes: Salisbury . . 14 ‘ 7 5 12.5 
Phila., Pa. . 12.2 11.5 7.46 5.95 Prices are per imperial gal. which is 1.2 Charleston 5. § 13.6 Ae 3 
Pittsburgh 12.45 ss Sees U. 8. gals T.W. prices are to divided & Columbia 1¢ ~ te 
Allentown 12.8 12.1 - oe undivided dealers Spartanburg 14.2 ‘.o cers 
Wilmington, Del. 12.2 11.5 x Effective Dec. 1 New Orleans, La 13.5 10.5 11.6 
Dover i 11.5 vs apne Baton Rouge 13.2 10.5 11.2 
Springfield, Mass a - pong aa) aan ap 
Vorcester 12.2 Fire-Chief Gasoline ame Canaries + 2.3 3.0 
Hartford, Conn x11.8 TEXAS (Regular Grade) Kerosine ererepers : : +4 as > 
co. Dealer Gasoline Dealer New Iberia 13.6 10.5 32.6 
Notes: TW. Taxes TW. Knoxville, Tenn 14.5 8.5 12.5 
= Memphis 14.2 8.5 12.4 
Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per Dallas. Tex 13.0 5.5 12.50 Chattanooga 14.4 Q5 24 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. Fort Worth 13.0 5.5 12.50 Nashville 14.7 g 5 13.0 
at one time. Wichita Falls 13.0 5.5 12.50 Little Rock. Ark 14.9 gs 0 13.1 
ari ¢ i bs ) F 
Gasoline T.W. prices are to dealers & con- — = 4 4 5 a o 
sumers; kerosine T.W. prices to consumers. El Paso 15 0 5 5 13 85 Mineral Spirits V.M.&P 
Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard San Angelo 13.0 5.5 12.50 , 
Solvent. , , — Waco 13.0 5.5 12.50 T.W. T.W. 
x Effective Dec. 8. Austin 13.0 5.5 12.50 Newark, N. J 15.0 16.5 
Houston 13.0 > 5 12.50 Baltimore, Md 17.5 , 
San Antonio 13.0 5.5 12.50 Washington, D. C 17.5 
CONT’L (N. B. Prices are Continental’s Port Arthur 13.0 9.9 12.50 
‘‘normal’’ prices. Current sell- Notes: FUEL OILS—T.W. 
OIL ing prices may be lower than Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all classes No.1 No.2 No.4 No.6 
normal because of local com- of consumers with minimum delivery of 50 Atlantic City, NJ. 12.0 11.5 = tees 
petition. ) gals. Newark City, N.J. 12.0 11.5 $3.274 $2.606 
Conoco Demand Baltimore, Md 11.8 11.4 $3.21 $2.54 
N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- Washington, D, C. 12.2 11.8 $3.32 §2.64 
(regular) Grade) line sine } Vv ‘ Norfolk, Va 12.1 11.0 
Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. CALIFORNIA aie gr” tig ™ Gaso- — Danville .. 12.1 
Denver, Colo. ... 14.8 13.8 7.5 14.7 STANDARD ular) 80/87 line sine Petersburg 12.7 11.7 
Grand Junc .. 16.9 15.9 7.5 17.1 7.2. 2.2. Zanes &.72. Richmond . 12.5 11.4 
Pueblo .. 15.6 14.6 7.5 15.5 San Fran., Cal 14.1 oe 6H MA maonete —- 4 - 
Casper, Wyo. ... 15.7 “.7 658 04.9 Los Angeles 13.6 17.1 6.0 17.6 Cmartotte, 3. > 6aeD 
Cheyenne 15.7 14.7 6.5 15.6 Fresno .. 155 190 60 195 Hickory 13.0 12.2 
Billings, Mont 17.0 16.0 *7.5 16.2 Phoenix, Ariz 17.1 20.6 65 21.1 Tome sstssccss+s SOQ 5.8 
Butte... pce ae 17.0 7.5 17.9 Zeno, Nev : fe 16.8 20.3 7.0 20.8 Charleston, 8. ( a1 « 
Great Falls 17.0 16.0 7.5 17.9 Portland, Ore. .... 14.7 18.2 7.5 20.2 Columbia 12.5 
Helena +. 17.5 16.5 7.5 17.9 Seattle, Wash. .... 14.7 18.2 8.0 20.2 Spartanburg td 
Salt Lake, 16.4 15.4 ge 16.5 Spokane . 17.6 21.1 8.0 24.1 Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not in- 
Twin Falls, Ida 19.1 18.1 4.0 19.2 Tacoma . : 14.7 18.2 2 0 20.2 clude 1c state tax 
Albuquer., N. M. 15.7 14.7 9.0 15.1 Boise, Idaho .. 19.5 23.0 7.5 28.5 rinse baie 
Roswell ..... 14.8 13.8 9.0 14.4 Salt Lake. U. .... 16.4 19.4 5.5 16.5 Naphtha—Newark t.w. prices are for de- 
Santa Fe . -. 16.0 9.5 15.4 Honolulu. T. H . £6 18.4 7.5 18.9 liveries of 200 gals. or more; less than 200 
Muskogee, Okla.. 14.0 13.0 8.0 12.9 Fairbanks, Alaska 26.9 30.4 3.5 36.9 gals., 0.5¢ over, posted t.w. prices; steel barrel 
Oklahoma City.. 14.0 13.0 8.0 12.9 Juneau : i 16.1 19.6 3.5 21.6 deliveries, 6c over posted t.w. prices. Balti- 
Ts sckdennnee Se 13.0 8.0 12.9 more & Washington prices are for t.w. de- 
‘ Taxes: liveries of 25-99 gals., ho discounts. 
Taxes: Boise 7.5¢c tax applies to motor fuel only; Notes: 
Gasoline tax column includes these city avgas taxes are 1.5c federal, 2.5c state, Hono- ; ‘ , 
taxes: Albuquerque & coswell, (.5c; Santa Fe, lulu 7.5¢ tax applies to motor fuel only; avgas Gasoline T.W. prices are io consumers & 
1c; Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic taxes are 1.5c federal, 4c territorial; Honolulu dealers. 
_—— TT prices also do not include Hawaiian gross Effective 11-25-49, minimum retail resale 
é . income tax of 1% to resellers, 2.5% to con- price of 17.3c (ex tax) for Esso Gasoline 
T.W. prices are to consumers & dealers sumers 


posted throughout New Jersey 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 


SOCONY 
VACUUM 








Mobilgas Aircraft s/\ S/V 
Grade Grade Grade Mobilgas Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT No. 4 No. 6 
Gasoline 80 91 100 (Regular Grade) Mobil Kerosine Diesel (No. 2 Fuel) Fuel Fuel 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.C. T.W. 7, Yard T.W. ZH. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.W. T.W. 
New York City: 
Manh 5.5 13.7 12.9 12.1 11.9 9.02 5.96 
3ronx 5.5 13.7 10.1 13.1 12.1 , 9.1 12.0 9.02 5.96 
Kings 5.5 13.7 1 9.9 12.9 9.2 12.1 8.7 9.0 11.9 9.02 5.96 
Queens 5.5 13.7 12.9 13.1 11.9 9.02 5.96 
Richmond 5.5 19.4 13.6 9.0 9.8 13.0 12.1 8.6 8.9 11.6 9.02 5.96 
Albany, N. Y 5.5 21.3 22.3 24.8 12.8 13.8 © 2 9.4 12.5 9.2 12.0 8.8 9.0 11.5 9.02 6.54 
Binghamton 5.5 14.0 15.1 10 6 10.8 13.7 13.1 10.1 10.3 12.6 
Buffalo 5.5 20.5 21.5 24.2 13.8 14.8 10.5 10.7 13.8 10.4 13.3 9.9 10.1 12.8 §.4 
Jamestown 5.5 21.8 12.9 15.0 10.5 10.7 14.0 13.0 9.9 10.1 12.5 
Mt. Vernon 5.5 13.9 10.2 13.3 12.6 9.2 12.1 9.22 
Plattsburg 5.5 14.9 ” 4 10.4 10.0 10.2 12.8 
Rochester 5.5 20.4 21.4 23.4 13.7 14.8 10.3 10.5 13.6 12.9 9.8 10.0 12.4 
Syracuse 5.5 22 0 23.0 25.0 13.6 14.6 10.3 10.5 13.6 10.2 12.8 9.7 9.9 12.3 
3ridgeport, Conr 5.5 14.0 9.1 9.1 8.7 8.7 11.4 
Danbury 5.5 ‘ 14.2 11.2 9.8 12.1 
Hartford 5.5 12.9 14.2 9.5 9.5 9.6 13.3 9.1 9.1 x11.8 
New Haven 5.5 20.3 12.7 14.0 9.1 9.1 3 11.9 8.7 eh 11.4 
Bangor, Me 7.5 94.8 3.4 14.8 10.0 14.0 10.0 13.1 9.6 12.7 
Portland 7.5 22.4 23.4 12.3 13.7 9.3 13.3 9.3 12.3 8.9 11.9 
Zoston, Mass 1.5 19.0 20.0 22 0 12.5 13.7 9.2 13.3 9.2 12.3 8.8 11.9 
Concord, N. H 5.5 14.7 12.9 12.5 
Lancaster 5.5 16.1 12.2 15.4 14.3 11.6 13.9 
Manchester 5.5 14.2 10.6 14.2 13.0 10.3 12.6 
Portsmouth 5.5 91.2 22 2 123.2 14.1 2% 9.7 12.1 9.3 7 
Providence, R. I 5.5 18.9 19.9 91.9 12.5 13.7 9.2 9.8 13.1 9.2 12.4 &.8 9.2 12.0 
surlington, Vt 6.5 13.6 14.6 10.5 10.5 10.6 13.4 9.8 9.8 12.4 
Rutland 6.5 ; 15.2 11.0 13.5 10.5 12.9 
Tank Wagon Prices Buffalo N. Y. City Rochester Syracuse Boston Hartford Providence 
Mineral Spirits 16.5 15 18.0 19.0 16.0 17.5 16.5 
V.M.&P. Naphtha 18.5 16.5 19.5 25.5 17.5 19.0 185 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 2% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax) 
Discounts: 
Mobil Kerosine & Mobilheat—Mt. Vernon, T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for single delivery of S00 gals. or more 
Mobilheat—0.6c per gal. ‘‘voluntary discount’’ allowed from Kings tank car price and Bronx & Kings yard prices 
Notes: 
Gasoine T.W. prices are to Consumers & Dealers 
Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels Jamestown t.c. prices are delivered prices; all other t.c. prices are FOB bulk terminals 
x Effective Dec, 8S 
OHIO 
STANDARD Aviation Gasoline-Cons. T.W. Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
Sohio Esso (Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Avia, Avia. Esso Esso Con- Re- S.R. D.C. V.M.&P. Sohio 
Gasoline 62 80 Avia. Avia. sumer sell- Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno- Sol- Keroesine No. 1 No. 2 
Taxes Clear Clear 91 100 ya OF ers S.S. vent tha tha lene vent T.W. Sohio-Heat Sohio-Heat 
\kron 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Canton 5.5 0.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13 12.70 
Cincinnati 5 20.0 22 0 23.0 26.0 18.0 14.5 18.5 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Cleveland 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.7 
Columbus 5.5 20 0 2° 0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Dayton 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Lima >. 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Mansfield 5.5 0-0 22 0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20 5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Marion 5.5 0.0 99 0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Portsmouth 5.5 20.0 29 23.0 "26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Toledo 5.5 0.0 29 0 23.0 26.0 185 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.30 
Youngstown 5.5 0.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Zanesville 5.5 0.0 29 0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 
A-10 to supplier 
Discounts: Esso Aviation—on contract to hangar operators end resellers, 2° off consumer t.w 
Fuel Oils—Prices shown are for t.w. & drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of less than 50 gals. are 0.5¢ higher 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5: 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75¢; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1 
5000 or more gals., 1.5¢ Lucas County: less than 50 gals.. tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5¢; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-70 unless otherwise noted S.S. prices are at company-operated stations 
INDIANA STANDARD KENTUCKY Crown Gaso- Kero- 
Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of STANDARD Dealer an TW. 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted z : 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) a 3.5 85 864 
Red Cr'n. Red Cr’n. Stanolex Furnace Oil oa nnn 
Cons. Dir. Gasoline Kerosine 100 gals. nar ote - 1 : <4 ~ 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.V 1-99 gals. & over Secteen, Mics 1 675 #12:9 
Chicago, I 17.5 15.5 1.5 14.7 * Vicksburg 14.6 7.5 12.4 
South Berd, Ind 18.0 16.5 5 18.2 13.7 12.4 3irmingham Ala 15.1 8.5 13.2 
Detroit, Mich 16.9 15.4 1.5 14.4 13.5 12.5 Mobile 44 95 12.9 
St. Paul, Minr 17.5 16.0 6.5 14.9 12.7 11.7 Montgomery 15.2 9.5 13 
Des Moines. Ia 16.9 15.4 5.5 14.1 12.5 11.5 Atlanta, Ga 15.3 &.5 13.( 
St Louis Mo 16.7 15.2 1.5 14.1 12.3 11.5 Augusta 15.8 R.A 3.7 
Wichita, Kans 14.4 14.0 6.5 12 10.9 9.9 Macon 15.3 S.5 13.1 
Omaha, Nebr 17.0 15.5 7.5 14.2 12.6 11.6 Savannah 14.6 5 12.7 
Fargo, N. I 18.3 16.8 5.5 15.5 13.8 12.8 Jacksonville, Fla 14.6 8.5 12.7 
Huron, S. D IS.2 16.7 5 15.4 13.7 12.7 Miami 14.6 8.5 73.7 
Milwaukee, W 17.6 *13..9 2.5 14.8 13.3 12.5 Pensacola 14.4 a 12.¢ 
Fuel Oils—T. W.—Chicago, Tl. ae me able 
Standard Stanolex Stanolex Stanolex 
Heater Oil Furnace Oil Fuel A Fuel ¢ Taxes: 
1-99 gals 14.2 13.2 1-749 gals 8 6 7.45 Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
100-149 gals 13.2 750 gals. & e! 7.85 6.7 county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Rirmingham, 1 
150 gals. & ove! 12.7 county; Montgomery, lic city & le county; Per 
150-399 gals 12.2 sacola, lc city Other taxes not included ir 
100 gals. & e 11.7 prices: Georgia kKerosine, Ic Montgomery 
Santen: kerosine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5« 
St Louis, M gasoline tax ir ides lc city tax Des Moines, I kerosine and furnace oil 
price do not nelude 4 tate tax State ile ccupat I < sumer & ise taxes to be added Notes: 
where applicable Consumer t.w. prices are same as net deale 
* Subnormal prices 
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$10.00 per column 
UNDISPLAYED: a=, fl 


or out 
@, $6.25 per insertion. 


ties’, 


“Wanted to .. # 
Miscellaneous classifica- 
border—25 cents a word. Minimum 


CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 


“Help Wanted", 





“Position Wanted’’—10 cents a word. Minimum charge §2 per insertion. 
Box number counts 3 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements 





For Sale 





FOR SALE 
STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


3 — 8000-Gallon, Tank Car 
Tanks, Coiled and Non- 
coiled 

10—10,000-Gallon, Tank Car 


Tanks, 
Coiled 


Coiled and Non- 


OTHER TANKS TOO! 
Also Complete Tank Cars! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS 
INC. 
13456A S. Brainard Ave., 
Chicago 33, Illinois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL’’ 








For Sale 





FOR SALE 


Long established distribution deal whole- 
sale with controlled service stations and 
considerable commercial gallonage in 
Salinas, Monterey County, California, 
the most highly mechanized farming 
section in the country. Doing business 
of $30000.00 a month with plenty of 
room for expansion. This was adver- 
tised in these pages last summer and 
drew some inquiries but not the right 
one. Here is a real opportunity for an 
aggressive sales minded man now in 
district or division management of 
major or large independent who is 
stymied yet has the guts to go in for 
himself. To such a man easy terms 
can be extended but do not answer 
unless having had practical manage- 
ment experience of bulk plant and 
service station operations and with 
financial strength of $40000.00 


BOX 299 














FOR SALE 
1—1936 Dodge Truck with 1942 motor 
1,060 gal 4 compartment tank fully 
equipped with pump, meter, reel In 
use every day A real bargain — 
$1200.00 
COMMUNITY OIL CO., INC, 
Charles Town, W. Va. 








FOR SALE 


Oil Refinery—Manufacturing—road oils, 
asphalts, fuel oils, diesel fuel, naphthas, 
etc., well located on Signal Hill, Long 
Beach, California, connects with three 
pipe lines. Good distribution. Money 
maker. Priced right. 


BOX 309 














FOR SALE 


1—1941 Dodge Tractor with 3300 gal., 
6 compartment Fruehauf trailer, in 
use every day. Good for S.S. delivery. 
A real bargain—$2500.00 


COMMUNITY OIL Co., INC, 
Charles Town, W. Va. 











FOR SALE: 4,000 new 5 gallon Kerosene 
(Utility) cans—Surplus Stocks—Any reason- 
able offer accepted—Painted to your specifi- 
cation—Minimum order 500. Write Box 142, 
Catlin, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: One 1941 Chevrolet 650 gallon, 3 
ompartment tank truck with hose and reel 
Good condition Price $750.00. Campbell Oil 
Company, Massillon, Ohio. 


December 14, 1949 


Position Wanted 


WOULD LIKE TO REPRESENT WHOLE- 
SALE GREASE MANUFACTURER IN 
NORTHWEST AREA. Now grease research 
consultant, familiar with most phases of 
grease manufacture, grease plants, and lubri- 
cation engineering Many years of grease 
manufacture and research coupled with field 
and sales experience Acquainted with largest 
users and their probiems. BOX 308 


Young capable executive, presently employed, 
with more than 10 years sales and operational 
experience in industrial fuel oils, wants sales 
position with Major company or large estab- 
lished Independent, Excellent references. BOX 
304. 


Position Open 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER for progres- 
sive midwest refiner. Not over 35, with de- 
gree in chemical engineering, business ad- 
ministration, or economics. Experienced in 
petroleum and branded products marketing, 
now holding real executive responsibility with 
name firm. Liberal salary, incentive plan, 
room for advancement, and ideal working 
conditions. BOX 307 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY (for the Pennsy!]- 
vania Petroleum Association An Association 
of independent distributors throughout the state 
of Pennsylvania. Petroleum cxperience pre- 
ferred, but not essential State qualifications 
in letter to BOX 203, LEWISTOWN, PENNA. 


Wanted to Buy 


WANTED TO BUY: 900-1000 gailon tank 


with or without truck 5 compartment, Give 
picture price equipment and condition 
John W. Ritchie, Litchfield, Milinois. 


WANT TO BUY—Used Tanks—1,000 to 10,000 
gallon capacity Must be in good condition 
Also other miscellaneous equipment Write 
Box 142, Catlin, Hlinois. 


WANTED TO BUY: Service Stations and bulk 
oil business, RespOsible party. Larger towns 
preferred. Russell Hurst, Farrar, lowa. 


Business Opportunity 


OIL, FIELD -256 Acres Valuable timber 
Pennsylvania; Bradford field; 15 producing 
wells; material for additional; own 110 acres; 
balance royalty sell complete. APPLE COM- 
PANY — BROKERS — CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ITALIAN LUBRICATING OIL FIRM’ seeks 
connections with American producer of oils 
greases and lubricating products for special 
purposes and industrial machinery Please 
detail your products. BOX 290. 











WANTED 


An opportunity to demonstrate 
the selling power of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS’ Classified 
Advertising. 


If you’ve got something to sell 
to oilmen, whether it be storage 
tanks, compressors, tank trucks 
or your own talents, NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS’ Classified 
Ads will tell your story to the 
greatest number of potential buy- 
ers. 


If there’s something you want 
to buy from oilmen, whether it 
be a bulk plant, a gasoline station 
or an individual’s skill and know- 
how, NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS will tell your story to the 
a number of potential sel- 
ers. 


See advertising rates and con- 
ditions which appear immediately 
under the page heading of the 
CLASSIFIED SECTION of this 


issue. Then .. . 


Write Room 532 
1213 W. 3rd ST., CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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CRUDE PRODUCTION AND RUNS TO STILLS (Total U.S.) 


(MILLIONS OF BARRELS DAILY) 
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GASOLINE STOCKS (Dist. 5 Not Included) 


(MILLIONS OF BARRELS) 
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Crude Oil Stocks 


(Bureau of Mines figures in thousands of 
barrels) 
Change 


from 

Nov. 26 Dee. 3 Nov. 26 

Pennsylvania Grade 3,031 2,973 5S 
Other Appalachiar 1,865 2,014 149 
Lima-Michigan 1,049 1,025 24 
Illinois-Indiana 10,632 10,75: 121 
Arkansas. 2.632 2,694 62 
Kansas S,091 7,906 185 
Louisiana: 13,483 13,944 161 
North 3,005 3,472 167 
Gulf. 10,478 10,772 294 
Mississippi 2,40 2,593 185 
New Mexic: 7,286 7,191 95 
Oklahoma 29,003 29,384 381 
Texas: 117,372 119,308 1,936 
East Texas 16.853 17,288 35 
West Texas 14.306 44,086 220 
Gulf Texas 30,068 30,766 698 
Other Texas 26,145 27,168 1,023 
Panhandle 1,224 +,051 173 
North . 6,639 7,129 490 
South . 6,382 7,099 717 
Other 8S. 900 = S&O 11 
Rocky Mountain 13.956 13,935 21 
California, incl. heavy 37,45s ; DS6 28 
Foreign ‘ r : 8,143 7,183 960 


Total crude _ stocks 
m UB. <- . 256,409 258,489 2.080 
Total located in Bu- 
reau of Mines’ East 
Coast District . 14,417 13,460 GF 





Penna. Crude Runs to Stills 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn., from 
reports of ali companies refining Penna. Grade 
Crude. Figures in b/a 


Week Ended 
Dec. 3, 1949 


Week Ended Week Ended 
Nov. 26, 1949 Dec. 4, 1948 


97 


52,798 60,118 67,803 
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REFINERY OPERATIONS 





(American Petroleum Institute figures in Gasoline ’ 
thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each. Production at Gas oil & 
Figures include reported totals plus esti- Crude Runs to Stills Refineries Inc. Kerosine Dist. Fuel Oil 
mate of unreported amounts and are Daily Average % Operated Natural Blended Production Production 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Dec. 3 Nov. 26 Dec. 3 Nov. 26 Dec. 3 Nov. 26 Dec. 3 Nov. 26 Dec. 3 Nov. 26 , 
East Coast .........+. o- evens 829 774 90.6 84.6 2,332 2,460 164 211 1,126 1,231 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) ............ 93 93 78.8 78.8 320 345 37 32 115 93 
Appalachian (Dist. 2) . , ceanedoe 65 60 86.7 80.0 239 198 30 25 55 4 
Mss Bis MMs cavces : 7 — eb 856 925 77.0 83.2 3,334 3,432 457 430 935 994 
Okla., Kans., Mo. . ' , ashe 418 433 81.3 84.2 1,623 1,718 96 83 616 629 
Inland Texas ...... rekeae ae caro 206 226 74.9 82.2 1,029 1,050 77 53 142 196 
Texas Gulf Coast ..... Loews me 1,313 1,269 83.0 80.3 4,389 3,929 758 746 2,051 1,593 
Louisiana Gulf Coast . 3 oa na a 442 436 96.5 95.2 1,530 1,544 429 329 636 S06 
No. La. & Arkansas....... ate a a 83 78 86.5 81.3 219 239 59 53 91 6s 
SSE OS ee eee 11 12 73.3 80.0 45 50 12 wll 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) .. ~~ 167 165 75.9 75.0 583 555 33 60 202 260 
CEE, Wek nage od econ pe Sa Ase 846 860 79.3 80.6 2,485 2,684 69 11 785 1,047 
Teens GU. Bima. CC BE. TRG, oi occ cesses. *5,329 5,331 82.7 82.7 18,128 18,204 2,209 2,033 6,766 6,971 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis, Dec. 4, 1948 .... 5,763 94.8 18,216 2,490 7,255 
East of California ....... Terre TTT 4,483 4,471 83.3 83.1 15,643 15,520 2,140 2,022 5,981 5,924 
* Includes 493,000 bbls. foreign crude runs. 
Per Cent 
Residual Total Total Stocks Total Stocks Stocks of Daily 
Fuel Oil Stocks Gas Oil and Residual Finished and Un- Refining Ca- 
Production Kerosine Distillates Fuel Oil finished Gasoline pacity Reported 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Dec. 3 Nov. 26 Dee.3 Nov. 26 Dee.3 Nov. 26 Dee. 3 Nov. 26 Dec. 3 Nov. 26 Dec. 3 
East Coast ............ 1,581 1,403 10,379 11,169 28,582 30,273 10,530 10,207 22,288 22,954 100.0 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) ............ 67 72 392 409 920 910 422 442 «2.825 = 2, 869 90.4 
Appalachian (Dist. 2) ...............-. h13 SS 137 134 244 237 174 192 1,375 1.341 97.3 
Ind., Ill., Ky. .......... tee eens 1,148 1,162 5,117 5,189 13,202 13,711 4,197 4,450 21,178 21,316 90.4 
Okla., Kans., Mo. ..... eee s eens 416 394 1,437 1,535 6,402 6420 1,732 1,763 10,020 9,855 82.1 
Inland Texas ...... ve ee eens pose 274 301 714 820 1,097 1,121 1,375 1,408 3,815 4,017 81.0 
Texas Gulf Coast ...... se eesevee : 1,557 1,630 3,639 3,502 16,083 16,005 7,329 7,587 5,689 14,304 97.2 
Louisiana Gulf Coast ..... wi sa 426 406 1,649 1,614 5,081 5,242 2,535 2,457 5,827 5,814 98.1 
Sees ee ee A so secdecscesses 94 114 460 402 903 709 310 347 2,299 2,575 72.6 
YS Ss is os ho ein wr oasdie on eawes 19 19 45 50 99 97 31 34 85 85 25.1 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) ....... 199 258 395 394 1,962 1,950 605 613 2,687 2,585 88.7 
RUD: 26d bn ot cuuetsoencbawces _ 2,448 2,257 787 851 14,873 5,120 37,031 37,587 17,176 17,199 90.7 
Total U. S.—-B. of M. Basis.............. 8,342 8,104 25,151 26,069 89,448 91,795 66,271 67,087 +105,264 104,917 92.6 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis, Dec, 4, 1948 .. 9,338 26,422 79,203 63,912 195,235 
og a arte re ee 5,894 5,847 24,364 25,218 74,575 76,675 29,240 29,500 88,088 987,718 92.9 


Unfinished gasoline stocks included are: (+) 7,587,000 bbls.; (1) 8,555,000 bbls 





















GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE STOCKS (Dist. 5 Not Included) 
Crude and Condensate (MILLIONS OF BARRELS) 
Production 
(Barrels, daily average) 
Week ended Dec. 3 
Change 
from 
Crude & previous 
State Condens, week 
*New York-Pa. . 42,250 15,650 
Florida ... 400 —100 
*W. Virginia . 7,750 +300 
*Virginia . 100 i 
*Ohio—S E 4,850 400 
Ohio—Other 3,850 100 
Indiana 27,850 — 1,300 
Illinois 175,500 5,400 
Kentucky ‘ 24,950 re 
Michigan 43,800 -+1,150 
Nebraska co ioe +150 
Kansas **294,200 +-4,050 
Oklahoma **416,750 —9,750 
Texas: 
Dist. ‘ 26,800 —550 
Dist. 2. 127,600 6,800 
Dist. 3 404,650 — 14,500 
Dist. 4 198.760 —8,200 ' 
Dist. 5 : 36,200 1,650 
East Texas 257,300 — 16,000 
Other Dist, 6 92,850 — 3,850 
Dist. 7-B . 62,450 750 
Dist. 7-C 53,550 1,800 RESIDUAL FUEL OIL STOCKS (Dist. 5 Not Included) 
Dist. 8 ... 619,000 — 27,300 (MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
Dist. 9 .. 142,500 —1,500 
Dist. 10 .. ; 92,359 +50 
Total Texas 2,113,950 —82,850 
North La. .. 127,300 +.2,300 
Coastal La, . 427,850 +-2,250 
Total La. .. 555, 150 +-4,550 
Arkansas 78,250 — 250 
Mississippi 99,850 — 300 
Alabama ‘ ; ‘ 1,350 os 
N. Mex.—S. E 130,550 —450 
N. Mex.—Other 5 ; 
Wyoming — 1,050 
Montana +-750 
Colorado — 2,500 
Utah ... , 2,600 eee 
Calif : 870,000 +1,950 
Tee DU. B an 5,105,950 85,900 


*Penna Grade crude 

ee oe . 54,950 +5,550 
3reakdown of condensate production which is 
included in above table is as follows: 








Arkansas .... 4,550 TOS nvsnvecs Bee 
ene EM as 6,650 Wyoming .. 500 
Coastal La. .. 14,650 California ... 2,900 
Mississippi .. 3,850 
** Okla., Kansas, Neb. figures are for week NOV aati bec 
ended 7 a.m. Dec. 1, 1949 . . 
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VIKING Shag es 


TIPS ITS HAT 
To Another 
“OLD 
FAITHFUL” 


i™~ 





AN HONORED NAME |! 
__IN PUMPING 


The correctness in design of pumping 
equipment for a particular job can best 
be proved by the actual performance rec- 
ord it maintains throughout the years. 


Good proof of the excellent adaptation 
of Viking rotary pumps for this service is 
revealed in the 200 gpm Viking twin and 
three single 300 gpm Viking units shown 
in the accompanying photo (one out of 
view). During the past 20 years these 
pumps have handled approximately 100 
million gallons of oil at the Commerce 
Petroleum Company plant in Chicago. 


During the twenty years these pumps have 
been in operation, they have required 
very little maintenance. In fact, all of the 
units are still going strong and are in their 
21st year of service, delivering fuel oil 
at this peak ‘49-’50 season. Write to- 
day for bulletin 405R and 
802R. They give complete 
information on the new 
twin and single units. 


Pump Company 


Oo fol ae well onde! 













20 YEARS SERVICE ...100 MILLION 
GALLONS at COMMERCE PETROLEUM 


Cities Service-OWIU 
Negotiations Expected 
To Include Pensions 


By NPN Staff Writer 


Cities Service, which last week was 
preparing to enter contract negotia- 
tions with OWIU, apparently doesn’t 
interpret the incomplete arrange- 
ments in quite the same manner as 
does the union’s publication. 

OWIU’s paper says, “Cities Ser- 
vice has agreed to bargain on a na- 
tionwide basis with OWIU on the 
question of pensions,’’ then adds, 
“separate agreements must be bar- 
gained” for the principal Cities Ser- 
vice operating companies, but “only 
one set of negotiations (will be) 
necessary’’—in New York. 

Cities Service officials, on the other 
hand, say they intend that all con- 
tracts shall be written ‘at the local 
level finally,” as they have been in 
the past. Contracts now do not have 
pension provisions, Cities Service hav- 
ing installed a pension program for 
employes generally only last Jan. 1. 
Whether OWIU will seek modification 
of the program, as well as its incor- 
poration into contracts, Cities Ser- 
vice officials are not sure. 


In other labor developments: 


National Labor Relations Board 
ruled last week that interrelation of 
operational and personnel activities 
between Great Southern Oil Co., Sall- 
yard, Kans., and Tide Water Associ- 
ated Oil Co., does not call for merging 
the employes of both companies in a 
single collective bargaining unit; 

The White House referred to presi- 
dential advisor John Steelman a re- 
quest of OWIU that President Tru- 
man appoint a “special acting gen- 
eral counsel” of NLRB and order him 
to issue a complaint involving unfair 
labor practice charges against Union 
Oil Co. of California; 

Seafarer’s International Union 
(AFL) awaited reaction of Cities Ser- 
vice to invitation to negotiate a con- 
tract covering unlicensed personnel 
on the company’s 16 tankers. 


NLRB upheld unfair labor practice 
charges against Roosevelt Oil & Re- 
fining Corp., Mt. Pleasant, Mich., and 
Oil Field and Refinery Workers Lo- 
cal 360, affiliated with International 
Union of Operating Engineers (AFL), 
filed by OWIU. Board ordered Roose- 
velt Oil to stop (1) interfering with 
administration of Local 360, (2) con- 
tributing financial or other support 
to it, (3) recognizing it as representa- 
tive of Roosevelt employes, (4) en- 
couraging membership in it and (5) 
“deducting money from wages of em- 
ployes in payment of membership fees 
and dues in a labor organization un- 
less having first received . . .a written 
assignment (from employe involved) 
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Oe BIG REASON 
YOU SHOULD BUY 
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COMPETITIVE 
PUMPS 


as shown above, all hove 
hose supporting cable 
evtiet much lower down 
on the pump so hose 
must be held above cor. 


WAYNE 100-B 


hose supporting cable 
ovtiet at top of pump 
2 “ so hose is above bustle 
ee ty - of cor without holding it. 


wie ~ 


HOSE SUPPORT IS AT O a 
THE TOP OF THE PUMP 


HOSE DOESN'T DRAG ON THE BUSTLE OF THE CAR 




























THE PICTURE TELLS THE STORY of greater convenience 
and increased sales appeal in Wayne modern design. Customers 
appreciate the way the hose is held above the car body in a 
Wayne Extenda-Hose Pump and the operator has both hands 
free to operate the nozzle. He doesn’t have to hold the hose 
up with his left hand to keep it from dragging on the car and 
marring the finish. This is only one of the extra value features 
you'll find in Wayne 100-B. Mail the coupon below for bulletin 
and more features now. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY, FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 
508 Tecumseh Street 


Please send us bulletin describing the many outstanding 
value features of the New Wayne 100-B Pumps. 








NAME 





ADDRESS 








CITY STATE 
AIR COMPRESSORS @©@ HOSE REELS @ AUTO HOISTS @ CAR WASHERS @ BULK PUMPS 
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is the only true evaluation of competitive engineering recommendations, initial plant costs remain a major factor in 
refiners’ decisions on plant installations. M. W. Kellogg takes specific steps to minimize initial plant costs consistent 
with the achievement of highest ultimate earning power. 


N K While it is axiomatic that return on investment—the ultimate earning power of a refinery unit when actually on stream— 
a ” 





YSTOMER SAV 
‘=n WITH NOVEL 


BRE-CAST WALLS 










; son Unit / P UR S i ene of Pre-fe 
nt d wa Lube | P. 1208 Cross p on eye 
jati Moor” . il 


“ei SPECIAL PRE-HEATERS 
- REDUCE WELDING TIME 
IN FIELD 


Replace Gas-heaters, Assure 
Greater Protection for Welder - 





Kellogg Start 
Down fe 






--+ AND THAT’S NOT HALF THE STORY 








Those eight headlines above, showing how Kellogg 
searches for methods of keeping down initial costs, give 
only an indication of the countless ways in which a closely 
integrated organization can save the customer money. 

Sometimes the concepts themselves are not unusual, 
but the applications are novel. In other cases, exclusive 
equipment permits Kellogg to do a job better and less 
expensively. Frequently, the entire idea is a new one. 
Or, perhaps, it’s just years and years of experience that 
makes the difference. 

Kellogg has designed new types of furnaces, adapted 
war-born methods of insulation to refinery practice. It 
has improved means of installing pipeways and its con- 


struction department has also devised time-and-money 
saving methods for steel construction. 


Other improvements that mean money in the bank for 
the customer include new ways for fireproofin 
means for removing heat exchanger bundle 
techniques for fabricating piping and numer¢ 
tional—often exclusive+design and constructio! 
that all add up to major savings. 






Economies: such as these are only possible when 
backed, organized and controlled by a complete organi- 
zation —like that of M. W. Kellogg—where all types of 
specialists are available for work on the myriad prob- 
lems involved. 








THE M.. W. Kezroce Company 


A SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN, INC. 


ENGINEERS TO THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY ro 
NEW YORK JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES TULSA HOUSTON TORONTO LONDON PARIS 
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Mr. Dickey, Jr. 


Gilbert B. Dickey, Jr., a tall, im- 
pressive looking, 28-year-old Inde- 
pendent oil jobber in Tennessee, be- 
lieves that the oil industry has a 
fascinating future to offer young men 
and he is “amazed by the lack of 
young men who are making the oil 
jobbing business a career.”’ 


“Gil,” as he is known by his many 
friends, believes that young oil job- 
bers should enter into active par- 
ticipation in oil jobber associations. 
And he lives up to his opinions since 
he is vice president for Middle Ten- 
nessee of the Tennessee Oil Men’s 
Assn. 

He is a vice president in the Amer- 
ican Oil Co., an Independent hand- 
ling Shell Oil Co. products. This com- 
pany was started by his father, who 
also is active in oil association work 
and civic affairs. While “Gil” did 
not officially enter his father’s com- 
pany until 1947, he naturally has 
been close to the company all his 
life. 


Realizing the importance of train- 
ing for the oil business, “Gil’’ spent 
six months with Shell’s Atlanta di- 
vision before actively starting with 
his father. He believes that time 
spent training with a jobber’s sup- 
plier is valuable not only to help 
understand his own job but also to 
know the supplier’s problems and to 
appreciate the “why’s.” 

When war came, “Gil” entered the 
U. S. Naval Reserve in 1942 as a 
lieutenant (j.g.) and was a navigator 
in amphibious service. He partici- 
pated first in the Murmansk runs 
on the Atlantic side of the struggle, 
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and in 1945 went to the Pacific where 
he participated in many landings, in- 
cluding Okinawa. 

He is a graduate of Vanderbilt 
where he got a B.A. degree and of 
Cumberland Law School where he 
got his L.L.B. He passed the bar ex- 
amination in 1947 and is now a mem- 
ber of the Nashville Bar Assn. 


“Gil” is firmly entrenched in the 
civic activities of his home town. He 
is president of Sigma Chi Alumni 
Assn., past commander of American 
Legion Post No. 45, member of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
the Belmont Methodist Church. 

Born in Nashville Oct. 26, 1921, 
“Gil” and his wife, Shirley, have a 
year-old son “Gilbert, III.” 


* * * 


G. F. Kielhack, president of the 
Twin City Petroleum Club at Minne- 
apolis and area manager for Pure Oil 
Co., recently was married to Miss 
Jean Haeseker of Minneapolis. Club 
members were planning a reception 
in their honor. 


* * * 


G. F. MeMillan, district manager 
of Gulf Oil Corp. in Denver, Colo., 
has been named chairman of Rocky 
Mountain Oil Industry Information 
Committee. Succeeding Paul Hirth 
of Continental Oil Co., Mr. McMillan 
was elected by mail vote of mem- 
bers of the district committee from 
five states — Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho and Montana—and will 
serve for one year. 


Melvin J. Rupp, committee dis- 
trict representative, with offices in 
Denver, is a new field staff member in 
the Department of Information, 
American Petroleum Institute. 


* * * 


De Blois Oil Co., Inc., Pawtucket, 
R. I., recently completed a new 
building with storage for 400 bbls. 
of motor oil and 3,000 Ibs. of grease. 
Company expansion includes an im- 
proved stockroom for TBA items and 
purchase of a new 2,100-gal. tank 
truck for fuel oil, bringing truck to- 
tal to 16. De Blois Oil is distributor 
for Esso Standard Oil Co. and handles 
a full TBA line. 


President and treasurer is Arthur 
J. De Blois, with Mrs. L. B. De Blois 
vice president, and Mrs. A. D. Gibe- 
ault secretary. Arthur J. De Blois, 
Jdr., was recently made a director of 
the company, with Frank Maxim pro- 
moted from tank wagon driver to 
general salesman. Newspapers and 
billboards are current advertising 


media, although television on local 
station is being considered. 

President De Blois is vice presi- 
dent of Rhode Island AAA, member 
of the Town Criers Club, church and 
hospital trustee, and holds director- 
ships in New England Helicopter 
Service, Rhode Island Petroleum In- 
dustries Committee, and Petroleum 
Club of Rhode Island. 


+ * * 


Lavern A. Schaetzel, owner of 
Schaetzel Oil Co., Germantown, Wis., 
recently added Norway Anti-Freeze 
as a product line. A member of 
Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., Mr. 
Schaetzel is a Rotarian, fire depart- 
ment volunteer, and village office 


director. 
* * * 


J. E. Jacobs, owner of J. E. Jacobs 
Co., Barre, Vt., has recently acquired 
two 4,000-gal. transports and two 
1,000-gal. delivery trucks. Mr. Jacobs 
is vice chairman of Vermont Petro- 
leum Industry and regularly attends 
Vermont Highway Users Conference. 


* - * 


After more than 40 years in ship- 
ping and transportation service, W. 
F. Dunning, manager of Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co.’s marine department 
since 1934, will retire Jan. 1. He 
will be succeeded 
by J. M. B. How- 
ard, assistant 
manager since 
1948. 

Joining Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (New 


Jersey) in 1921, 
Mr. Dunning was 
later made vice 


president and di- 
rector of Colonial 
Beacon Oil Co., 
an affiliate. He 
became _ associ- 
ated with Standard-Vacuum in 1934 
as executive in charge of the com- 
pany’s Far East fleet of oil tankers. 
During World War II, he was chair- 
man of the Near East-Far East Sup- 
ply and Distribution Committee ap- 
pointed by Petroleum Administration 
for War. 

Mr. Howard joined Standard-Vacu- 
um in 1948 after 15 years with Jersey 
Standard and Esso Transportation 
Co., Ltd., London, where he was as- 
sistant general manager. 

New Standard-Vacuum marine de- 
partment assistant manager will be 
Richard E. Howe, until recently traf- 
fic manager in London for Esso 
Transportatior 





Mr. Dunning 
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Three 30,000-gal. storage tanks in the Province of Quebec. Each dis- Bert P. Newton, Gulf Oil 








Corp. 
have been ordered by Quick Flame tributor operates in a radius of 20 vice president in charge of foreign 
Gas, Ltd., Magog, Quebec, to supple- miles with one truck having stand- marketing operations is_ retiring 
ment its present 18,000-gal. tank. ard design and lettering. Company Dec. 31, 1949, after 25 years’ service 
This is part of an expansion program motto is “Quality—Service—Safety.”’ with the company, mostly abroad. 
which includes two new terminals Its second annual distributor conven- Mr. Newton is 
in the Lake St. John area and in tion was held Sept. 22, attended by also retiring from 
Rouyn, Abi Libi—and a new depart- 63 men. positions as vice 
ment to promote propane gas. Com- ’ + * president and di- 
pany officers are Donat Martin, presi- rector of Gulf 
dent; Lucien Lavigne, vice president; General Petroleum Corp. recently Refining Co., vice 
Alfred Ducharme, treasurer; and promoted Wayne C. Wells from deal- president of Gulf 
Maurice Grenier, general manager. er salesman, Portland, Oreg., district, Research & De- 

Starting operations in March, 1948, to supervisor, commercial sales, Sa- velopment Co., 
Quick Flame now has 25 distributors lem district. 


and director of 10 
subsidiary for- 
eign marketing 
companies, and 
Kuwait Oil Co., 
Ltd. He is ex- 
pected to continue serving Gulf in 
a consulting capacity. 

Widely known abroad, Mr. New- 
ton took charge of the company’s 
European marketing operations and 
was elected vice president in 1932, 
having first joined Gulf in 1921 as 
manager of its tax department. 














Mr. Newton 


Simpler and easier to install. 
No fussy alignments, fewer parts. 


Choice of pump location, 
for greatest convenience. 






€ Simplified piping, less costly to 
install, minimum flow friction. * ‘ 
Regiona! tenth anniversary dinners 
were held by Standard QOil Co. (In- ? 
diana) for 146 employes of its prod- 
ucts pipe line department at Chi- 
cago Nov. 14, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Nov. 15 and Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
Nov. 16. Parties marked accomplish- 
ments of personnel in the past decade, 
and founding of the department Nov. 
16, 1939, 


4) Pump can be placed where it is easily 


accessible for any required servicing. 


reasons why GD 


FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 


solve your 
tank pump 


drive problems 











Special awards for having worked 
the entire time in the department 
were presented to O. A. Abbey, su- 
perintendent of operating division; 
D. R. Daughtrey; T. R. Patterson; J. 
M. Loggins; E. C. Quillen; J. L. Ash- 
worth; S. E. wae H. A. Teeters; 
R. C. Edwards; A. J. Jenkins; H. W. 
Wilker; Arthur King; Earl West, dis- 
trict superintendent; O. E. Elliot; V. 
M. Long; H. C. Churchill; F. M. 








7 Darnell; V. F. Green; and B. L. Wood. 
Speakers at the Chicago dinner 
No location problems with Stow were F. O. Prior, vice president in 
i ance gdh hice i Ms tia charge of production; B. C. Clardy, 
a a ee ee general manager of crude oil supply 
st convenient. St and product pipe lines; and D. L. 
tank-pump drives compensate | Rankin, manager of products pipe 
relative movement...give trouble-free line department, who also addressed 
; the Minneapolis and Council Bluffs 

— = ps your tankers on meetings. Toastmasters were R. T. 4 
Scott, division superintendent; R. H. 
Starrett, district superintendent; and 
Hugh Patterson, assistant district su- 

Write today for bul- sysien perintendent. 

a ag 0g ey era ey ee ee Others who attended all three din- 





ners, in addition to Mr. Rankin, were: 
Mr. Abbey, J. D. Creveling, superin- 
tendent of right of way division; 
J. H. Galligan, accounting supervisor; 


H. E. Fisher, chief engineer; J. R. 

M A N UJ FACT H R | N G C 0 . Mills, supervisor of personnel and ~~ 
; safety division; and H. A. Taff, as- 

21 Shear St. Binghamton, N.Y. sistant supervisor of personnel and 


safety. 
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add SANTODEX 
and PROFIT from dual grading 
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Add Monsanto Santodex to your lubricating oils and all the profit- valuable in improving the viscosity index of modern power trans- 
making advantages of dual grading are yours . . . at low cost. mission fluids. 

Santodex lets you meet the viscosity requirements of several grades 
of oil with one lubricant that delivers top performance over a wide 
range of conditions. As a result, both inventories and servicing 
problems are simplified. 


Get ahead of the trend toward high VI lubricants. Learn how 
Santodex can improve your lubricants . . . improve your sales. . . 
improve your profits. For details, samples and quotations, mail the 
coupon or write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Desk L, 


With Santodex, your lubricants deliver these advantages to users: Petroleum Chemicals Department, 1744 South Second Street, 
1. Easier starting of cold engines at low atmospheric St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
temperatures. MONSANTO OIL ADDITIVES 
2. Greater protection against engine wear at high and low SANTOPOUR,” SANTOPOUR B requirements of Army specifications 
operating temperatures. Pour point depressants. 2-105A and 2-105B. 
3. Better piston ring sealing. SANTOLUBE” 395, 395-X, 398, 394-C = SANTOLUBE 203-A, 303-A, 520 
5 c Motor oil inhibitors. Motor oil detergents. 
4. Economical oil consumption. SANTODEX 
Viendine Reiien § INHIBITOR-DETERGENT 
Santodex enables you to: wcoety Neen Naprover. COMBINATIONS 
. Use fi ‘ ‘ . . P fecti ; SANTOPOID® S, S-RI, 29, 30 for premium and heavy-duty service. 
1. Use lighter viscosity lubricating oil stocks more effectively ~ etgg owls agree F/O aie & cee 


2. Meet specifications requiring high viscosity indexes. 


‘ 7 MAIL COUPON TODAY for Technical Bulletin No. 0-48 
Santodex is a viscosity index improver for all types of lubricating it contains useful graphs, specifications, blending suggestions and other 


oils, lifting the index to 150 or more in certain applications. It is valuable information. 
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SERVING : 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY ° 

Desk L, Petroleum Chemicals Department e 

INDUSTRY 1744 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri " 
Please send items checked Technical Bulletin O-48 Sontodex sample ® 

and quotations * 

..- WHICH ° 
Name Title . 

SERVES Company bad 

> 

Street . 

M A N K | N D City Zone Stote ° 
. 
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Mr. Pinckard 


Mr. Bramstedt 


President W. H. Pinckard of the 
Bahrein-Caltex group of companies 
will become chairman of the group’s 
board and its chief executive officer 
on Jan. 1, succeeding H. M. Herron. 
Mr. Herron, chairman of the board 
ot Bahrein Petroleum Co., Ltd., and 
of California Texas Oil Co., Ltd., 
will continue as a director and chair- 
man of the group’s executive com- 
mittee. W. F. Bramstedt, now a di- 
rector and executive vice president, 
will become president of the group. 

Mr. Pinckard entered the oil in- 
dustry in 1917. He has seen service 
in the Philippines, China, Australia 
and India, where he spent two years 
while organizing Caltex (India), Ltd. 
Since 1946 he has been president of 
the Bahrein-Caltex group of compa- 


#3 





brake steps and platforms. 


Easy installation, easy replacement when damaged, 
long life and ruggedness, and open self-cleaning con- 
struction are valuable additional features. 
Quick delivery to meet your requirements. 
Send for Bulletin No. 2228 
BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 
of Blaw-Knox Company 
2120 Farmers Bank Blidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Serrated top edges of the bearing bars 
in Blaw-Knox Steel Grating give a foothold 
with teeth in it on tank car running boards, 


nies and is a member of American 
Asiatic Assn., API, China Society 
of America and a governing member 
of National Foreign Trade Council. 

Mr. Bramstedt, a graduate of the 
University of California, was vice 
president and director in charge of 
refining and marine  transporation 
for Standard Oil of British Columbia, 
subsidiary of California Standard, 
from 1940 to 1943. He has been con- 
cerned with overseas operations since 
1946 and has made six trips to other 
continents. Before his election as 
executive vice president of the 
Bahrein-Caltex group he was pres- 
ident of Mid-East Crude Sales Co., 
Ltd. 


* * * 


Reorganization and expansion of 
Gulf Oil Corp.’s foreign produc- 
tion division has resulted in a num- 
ber of new appointments, with over- 
all supervision, however, still in the 
hands of Vice President C. W. Hamil- 
ton. Named division general man- 
ager to assist Mr. Hamilton is Claude 
Woessner, while other men appointed 
are: 

Edward S. Bleecker, manager of 
Western Hemisphere operations; H. 
J. Wharton, assistant manager, West- 
ern Hemisphere operations; R. E. 
Westling, executive assistant in 
charge of technical matters for West- 
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BLAW-RNOX 


ELECTROFORGED STEEL 





ern Hemisphere operations; Aubrey 
W. Schofield, manager, Eastern 
Hemisphere operations; Chester A. 
Baird, assistant manager, Eastern 
Hemisphere operations; and E. E, Fer- 
rin, executive assistant in charge of 
technical matters for Eastern Hemis- 
phere operations. 

Mr. Hamilton, who has been with 
Gulf since 1916, when he joined the 
company as chief geologist in Mexico, 
has been in charge of foreign pro- 
duction since 1940. Mr. Woessner 
joined the company in 1927 after five 
years with The Texas Co. and in 
1928 was assigned to the New York 
office as assistant to Mr. Hamilton. 
He attended Texas University and 
is a World War I veteran. 


* * * 


Milton E. Heyward, formerly with 
Frank O. Bennett Co., New York, 
has opened an oil brokerage office 
under the name of Petroleum Ex- 
change Corp., with offices in Daily 
News building, New York City. 


* * * 


George C. Montgomery has been 
appointed to the newly created post 
of assistant administrative superin- 
tendent of Shell Oil’s Wilmington- 
Dominguez _ refinery. George A. 
Lorenz will replace him as assistant 
operations superintendent. 






RUNNING BOARDS, 
BRAKE STEPS, AND 


PLATFORMS 
FOR TANK CARS 
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Who says 


aman cant start 


in PRusiness 
or himself 


In America last year nearly 700,000 


new businesses were started . . . more 


than 30,000 in Ohio alone! 
Can a man succeed? 


Take the case of Welch Boyd, in 
Orangeville, Ohio (population 500). At 
the bottom of the depression (1932) he 
started his own one-man auto and 
tractor repair business and gas station 
with a few hundred dollars of bor- 


rowed money. 


Today 27 men, women and young- 
sters live well off Boyd's business, he 
has a thriving Chevrolet agency, and 
although now only 37 years old he’s one 
of the ‘town fathers” . . . active in the 
Methodist Church, in local business 


affairs, in schools. 


Boyd has not put another penny into 
the business except what it has earned. 


JOBBER 
BRAND 


December 14, 1949 


He has used profits or savings to make 
jobs and a business. By means of profits 
Boyd, his payroll and America have 
grown. 


Yes, a man can start his own business 
in America, and it’s now one of the few 
parts of the world where he can. But if 
he’s willing to take the risk, he has the 
opportunity. He can fail or succeed 

many businesses do fail, of course). 
Above all, he has the choice. Free choice. 


That's America, land of free opportunity. 


We think. . . don’t you? .. . that 
brightness of the future depends on 
those things . . . more free choice and 
more chance to grow for the individual 
American. 


* * * 


Fleet-Wing publishes this advertisement to provoke public 


and private thought about American ideals and ways 


FLEET-WING CORPORATION 


--THE 1438 MIDLAND BUILDING « CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 





LEFT —Newcomers present at the American Petroleum 
Credit Assn. convention held at the Sheraton Hotel in Chi- 
cago, were, left to right: Robert C. Utley. Aurora Gasoline 
Co., Detroit: J..P. McLaughlin, Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles: 
and J. S. Neff, Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh. Other new mem- 
bers attending the convention but not present when this 





picture was taken were: H. J. Denman, American Liberty Oil 

Co., Mt. Pleasant, Texas; Robert L. Beranek. Esso Standard 

Oil Co., Charleston, W. Va.; G. E. McCann, Commerce Pe- 

troleum Co., Chicago; and W. S. Morris, California Oil Co., 
Barber, N. J. 





Evans Co., Jackson, vice president for 
Mississippi; James L. Duffy, presi- 
dent of the Duffy Co., Grove Hill, 
vice president for Alabama; and 
Clarel B. Mapes, secretary-treasurer. 

The vacancy created by the illness 
of Van S. Welch, Independent of 
Artesia, who has been vice president 
for New Mexico, was not filled. 

* * * 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., has | 


appointed Dr. George M. Saunders of 
St. Louis medical director for over- 























i 
seas operations. 
A number of old timers were on hand for the American Petroleum Credit Assn. ) 
convention in Chicago, Nov. 14-15-16. Shown here left to right, with dates of ' 
first credit convention each attended are: Matt C. Roberts, Tide Water Associated AD v ERTISERS INDEX 
Oil Co., Tulsa (1928); Harry G. McLean, Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago (1923); 
Harry E. Butcher, Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago (1924); H. R. Wakefield, Sun Acme Refining Co ' 
. ‘ ° s ‘ P \lox Corp re 
Oil Co., Philadeplhia (1928). Another old time member who dropped in for a brief Ashland Oil & Refining Co... Inside Back Cover 
visit but was absent when this photograph was taken is F. H. Bowman, Pure Oil Blaw-Knox Co a 
Co. Chicago 3uffalo Tank Corp 4 
Champlin Refining Co y 
Cities Service Co 7 
Coastal Tank Lines Ds 
. ‘ P . , Craun Transportation, Ine j 
N. G. Breidenstine, president of gals. and purchased two new trucks. Crown Can Co 27 
Lebanon Valley Petroleum, Inc., John R. Leonard, owner and presi- Drum Jack Corp i 
Cleona, Pa., has recently expanded dent, is planning construction of a Elk Refining Co oF 
a s % E Corp 
operations with the addition of a new warehouse in 1950. Organized in onsen ss I , Rubt 
= os ‘is fires Division of U. 8S Zubber Cx 42 
truck, two service stations, and two 1935, the company handles Atlantic Fleet-Wing Corp 71 
20,000-gal. storage tanks, bringing Refining Co. products. Gono American Transportation Corp 31 
; . i ac 5 oe Globe Union Inc 0) 
total storage capacity to 80,000 gals. \ Sees Gah the ta.” tn - 
Other officers are Harry L. Meyer, Gulf Oil Corp AY 
treasurer; and Lee Boyer, secretary. William T. Payne, president of Bis ~ wg laces atelitas 7 
‘ anv a 1 rics . : ; =e : 4 . > Heil Co 16 
Company handles American Oil Co. Chief Drilling Co., Oklahoma City, Henwood Associates, Roy M if 
products has been elected vice president for International Lubricant Corp 
s : : Oklahoma of Mid-Continent Oil and Jones & Laughlin Steel C% mn 
: Gas Assn., succeeding E. F ‘ sennose ca eagengea os 
Newly appoint- . . g E. F. Bullard, Martin Co,, Chas 7 : 
iH ga svat president of Stanolind Oil and Gas Moore & Munger 
e¢ vyeneral t - pa I mung : 2 
Co., Tulsa, who refused re-election. Monsanto Chemical ‘ se 
age! of foreign 1 Rants a Miller Inc., Eldor 
operations, East- All other association officers were Mohawk Refining C 
’ re-elected at the annual directors Morrison Bros, C Inside Front ¢ 
ern Hemisphere, an oan National Foan tem. I! 
ine _# meeting in Tulsa They include: F. py ese: ee + 
for The Texas > a i National Refining C + 
Co. is A. Neil M. Porter, president of Fain-Porter National Sales, In¢ i P 
; eae Drilling Co., Ok ‘ ‘ity ninioel Neptune Meter C 
Lilley. Joining ent ; . 1. ae ahoma City, presi ow talent Petsieen © bs > 
dent; Jake L. Hi: ox & é . 
the company in Dallas "a ‘ > scat ; oe tig gan eee eee 
1933. Mr. Lilley = as, first vice president; R. B. Patent Chemicals, Inc 5 
’ . Anderson W. T Waveo Yr Not . Pennsylvania Grade Crude O SOK tior 2 
has held various V ms bs aggoner Estate, Phillips C Oscar 11 
YY neo 7 >» Tawac: om . . 
positions in this oa eo vice pre = nt for Texas; H. Phillips Pump & Tank ¢ 
m 2 < nN . tT . — , *rairie States Grease & i Zack Cove 
Sas aie = " er, spar of The Derby eto oe oe Oo Back ¢ 
b ) ‘ r : P a oe Scully Signa 11 
abroad. He served Mr. Lilley “ on a ichita, vie ee Sensation Mower, In ; 
with the VU. § dent hee <ansas, A. H. Weyland, Stone Mts Co ‘7 
. ! reside cansas N¢ - “ee Stow Mfg ( 6s 
Army Air Forces from 1942 to 1945 pat ( ent of Arkansas Natural Gas eee a ee . » 
Co., Shreveport, vice president for a sites enagiis — - ' 
; . ‘ S. Steel Corp 14 
. ° Louisiana; C. H. Murphy, Jr., pres- Vikir a n 
T reresr > Sng ‘ ’ . 6 iking np oO G4 
Universal Oil & Gas Co., Cannons- ident of C. H. Murphy Oil Co., El iraeanitie on ws 4 
. ’ F 4 l OoOrKs oe 
burg, Pa., has recently increased its Dorado, vice president for Arkansas; Wayne Pump Co 65 
a Naat ; , , 3 i. ia . Wheaton Brass Works 6-37 
bulk capacity from 40,000 to 80,000 James P. Evans, president of J. P. Worthingtor ‘Oil Refiners 
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Ashland Oil & Refining Company 


Home Office: Ashland, Kentucky 


614 Park Bldg. 1013 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. Standard Bldg. P.O. Box 503 
Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Jeffersonville, Ind. 

2500 Broadway 

Evansville, Ind. 


If you're a jobber in the widespread mar- 

keting area in which Ashland makes its 
petroleum products available, you can count on having your 
requirements filled promptly and adequately. 


The above map shows the large, modern, strategically-located 
terminals through which pass so much of our refinery output 
on the way to jobbers and dealers selling Ashland products. 


Ashland currently offers two profitable plans for oil jobbers. One 
offers Ashland “Flying Octanes” gasoline and its supporting mer- 
chandising activities. The other provides “Independent Quality 
Service,” which enables you to retain your own brand name 
and identity, yet obtain all the benefits of Ashland’s cooperation. 
Write for free portfolio describing the particular type of mer- 
chandising service you are interested in. 





Rural Route +4 5 East Main St. 
Paducah, Kentucky Nashville, Tenn. 


PRODUCING - TRANSPORTING - REFINING - MARKETING 














Guaranteed to meet S. A. E. specifications 
at lowest cost to you... 


Packaged under your brand or ours. 


Write, wire or phone us collect for more 
information. 


‘varauLié 
BRAKE FLU! | 
















Automatic Transmission Fluids 





General Motors qualified. Available now. 


All size containers, your cans or ours. 


Do You Have PACKAGING PROBLEMS? 


Our 85 combined years of packaging experience can help 
solve your problems. 





Equipped to package all liquid products in all sizes and types 
of containers from 4 oz. cans to 55 gallon drums. Let us send 
you complete information. 


PRAIRIE STATES 


OIL 8 GREASE CO, tities 







































































